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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun 


HE cconomic outlook is so closely in- 
| terwoven with the political that no 
financial column could be written at 
this time without giving the election first place. 
It is held by the majority of Wall Street men 
that Hoover’s election will be bullish, Roose- 
velt’s bearish. There is something in the theory 
for the reason that a good many bankers and 
industrialists would feel discouraged by a Dem- 
ocratic victory and would hesitate to make com- 
mitments or carry out plans. Furthermore, the 
men whom Roosevelt has chosen as associates 
are justly feared. The measures which have 
been advocated by Hearst, McAdoo and Gar- 
ner cause shudders to run up and down many 
a conservative back. We have seen in England 
the results of panaceas similar to the bonus and 
of monetary inflation in Germany too recently 
to be forgotten. 

On the other hand, many students of 
economics (myself included) feel that the Re- 
publican policies have contributed to the severity 
of the depression. In 1930 the most funda- 
mental economic law — supply and demand — 
required that prices and wages should be re- 
adjusted downward. The process was delayed 
by political interference, which inevitably in- 
creased the severity of the deflation when it 
finally came. Again, in 1930, only one thing 
could have rescued our already waning foreign 
trade—a substantial reduction in our tariff 
barriers. Instead, the then Republican Con- 
gress gave us the most absurd tariff on record. 
Finally, it is apparent that the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment will materially con- 
tribute to prosperity and to the security of our 
institutions. The Republican party is still the 
party of the Drys. 

In conservative minds the biggest bugaboo 
of the Rooseveltian policy has been his radical 
remarks on the important utility question. His 
recent speech delivered at Portland, Oregon, 
has quieted many fears. He advocates publicity 
on utility financing and earnings. As a matter 


of fact, more statistics than any one can possibly 
digest are already published on this subject. 
Almost everybody, except those who might 
profit from issuing such securities, agrees that 
utility holding companies need some sort of 
regulation. It would be hardly radical to curtail 
the misuse of this type of security before too 
many investors have been injured. Finally, the 
Democratic candidate’s suggested substitution 
of the prudent investment theory as the basis 
for rate making in the place of the reproduction 
cost theory really delights those most closely 
connected with the operation of the utilities. 
Since the great majority of utility plants were 
constructed at a far higher level of prices than 
those which now prevail, it is apparent that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plan would not in any way en- 
danger the present rate structure. 

I feel that the greatest threat in the possibility 
of a Democratic Administration lies in its mis- 
use of the inflationary machinery which has been 
set up by the Republicans. Such measures as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Glass-Steagall Bill are, when all is said and 
done, nothing but dope. Their use was justified 
by the critical condition of the patient, but it is 
an extremely dangerous time to change doctors, 
because dope, if not skilfully handled, can easily 
produce results far more serious than the afflic- 
tion which it was hoped to cure. 

Utilities 
N sPITE of Mr. Roosevelt’s modification of 
his more radical views, I continue to dislike . 
the utilities as a medium for long-term invest- 
ments. I feel that the industry has reached the 
stage in which the railroads were found at the 
beginning of the War. Whether or not, the 
initiative comes from Mr. Roosevelt, the 
chances are that from now on it will have in- 
creasing regulation until it finds itself in the 
plight of the railroads, undermined from below 
by the labor unions, and from above by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The history of business is constantly repeat- 
ing a rather dreary sequence. Somebody dis- 
covers or invents a new device. Somebody else 
gets hold of it, finances it and launches a new 
industry. The pioneers usually go broke, but 
a new group comes into the picture and gains 
control of the industry, which is making rapid 
strides and big profits. Power is thus placed in 
the hands of a small number of men who, in- 
evitably, abuse their privilege and their op- 
portunity — victimizing both their customers 
and the investing public. Competition and 
regulation spring up, the power is removed or 
wrung from the little group of insiders and the 
cream is gone. 

The collapse of the Insull empire corre- 
sponds, in some respects, to the Crédit Mobilier 
—a scandalous episode which occurred during 
the period of rapid expansion of the railroads. 
A little less haste, a little less greed, and the 
benefits of great enterprise and success could 
have been preserved and passed along. 

Of late the process seems to be speeding up. 
In the electric refrigeration field, for example, 
competition sprang up so rapidly that nobody 
made really substantial profits. In another in- 
fant industry of immense potentialities — air- 
conditioning — so many concerns are already 
competing for the markets which it offers, that 
it is difficult to see where anybody’s profits are 
going to come from. Perhaps this will prove 
to be a precursor to a new attitude on the part 
of business men. If the improvement in the 
mechanism for spreading news and information 
makes it impossible to wring quick and big 
profits from a market before competition has 
time to spring up, it will be necessary to adopt 
a codperative and considerate point of view 
from the outset. 


Railroads 


wo important events in the railroad field 

have taken place during the last month. 
Railroad car-loadings made a new peak for 
1932 in the final week of September. This was 
a reflection of the strong seasonal pick-up in 
certain industries, particularly textiles. Even 
at the 600,000 car level, however, the railroads 
on the whole are not earning their fixed 
charges, and further economies are absolutely 
necessary. Unfortunately, a booming stock 
market and optimistic trade reports make it 
increasingly difficult to convince the brother- 


hoods that it is their duty to accept further 
wage reductions. 

On September 23 the four major Eastern 
trunk lines agreed to accept the realignment 
plan which had been previously suggested by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
move, eliminating as it does wasteful competi- 
tion and repetition of services, was highly con- 
structive. The Chesapeake and Ohio group con- 
trolled by Van Sweringen brothers stands to 
benefit least, for the present at any rate, be- 
cause of the financial difficulties in which the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis or Nickel 
Plate Railroad, an important link in their sys- 
tem, finds itself. This road had the misfortune 
of issuing $20,000,000 unsecured notes in 
November, 1929. These notes due on October 
1 of this year have forced the company into a 
semi-receivership. 

The Baltimore and Ohio by contract already 
controls nearly all of the roads allocated to it. 
This system will undoubtedly be the first to 
complete its part of the plan outlined in the 
agreement of September 23. 


(Commodities 


HE mark-up in the quotations for many 
commodities continues to be the 
most important symptom of recovery thus far 
witnessed. It is significant that improvement in 
commodity prices has in the past almost always 
followed rather than led business improvement. 
In this instance it is natural that the sequence 
should be reversed because such recovery of 
industrial activity as we have had has resulted 
from the inflationary stimulus of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Glass- 
Steagall Bill and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
open market policy. 

As I have explained many times, normal 
recovery comes as the result of the deflation of 
prices and costs of doing business. Our political 
authorities are attempting to reverse the process, 
to pull us out of the depression by our boot 
straps. If they are going to succeed, commodity 
prices should continue to improve. It is most 
important, therefore, to watch such indexes as 
Professor Fisher’s. 


(onstruction 


N CONTRAST to the improvement in com- 
modity prices construction contracts remain 
at a disappointingly low level. If we were in 
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the early stages of a normal recovery this index 
would be one of the first to turn upward. In 
other words, as a result of low wages, low 
prices and easy credit, speculative builders would 
be beginning vast operations. Their purchases 
would in turn stimulate the commodity market. 
As explained above, we have deliberately re- 
versed this process. There is, therefore, no 
precedent or analogy which is really helpful in 
interpreting current phenomena. The question 
is how far will inflation go and how helpful 
will it really be in restoring business to normal 
activity. 

(Credit 


HERE is one thing which can not be denied 

even by the most convinced pessimist, and 
that is real improvement in credit conditions. 
Currency circulation has fallen by nearly 
$150,000,000 from its peak made on July 6 
last and the country’s gold supply has increased 
nearly $250,000,000 since June 15. At the 
same time, bonds of all classes have mounted. 
The return on high grade bonds which was 
as high as six per cent last summer is now 
approximately 4.75 per cent. There is every 
reason to believe that the tendency toward a 
lower return on invested capital will continue 
unless some new and wholly unexpected finan- 
cial crisis arises. For the time being at any rate, 
apprehension over the gold basis of the dollar 
has largely evaporated. It would, of course, be 
idle to calculate what may occur after the 
election. 


Foreign Trade 


uR foreign trade continues abnormally de- 
O pressed and the prospects for improve- 
ment are hardly bright. Imports for August 
showed an advance of 14.6 per cent above the 
figure for July, but there was no corresponding 
improvement in our export trade, so that the 
favorable balance was somewhat diminished. 
The principal obstacles to world trade are tariffs 
and the impossibility of financing foreign trans- 
actions. Real improvement in either of these 
conditions can hardly be said to be in sight. On 
the contrary, England’s new Empire tariff is 
only just becoming effective. 

At the bottom of the international banking 
and business difficulties lie the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the War debts. So far as the latter 
are concerned, real progress was made at 


Lausanne and there is reason for a good deal of 
hopefulness over the prospect of further re- 
sults from the forthcoming world conference. 
Even with our highly developed systems of 
communication, it still seems quite impossible 
for the citizens of one country to understand 
the institutions and the point of view of another. 
The average Englishman can not see why the 
American taxpayer, who will have to foot the 
bill when the War debts are defaulted, feels 
that complete cancelation would be unfair. It 
is equally difficult for us to understand and 
sympathize with France’s attitude toward 
armament and her fear of Germany. Bearing 
these things in mind we should be grateful for 
even the slight progress made at Lausanne and 
Geneva this summer. We may as well realize, 
however, that before our foreign trade returns 
to anything like prosperous levels, European 
currencies must be stabilized, foreign lending 
must be resumed, tariff barriers lowered and 
the War debts pared down, postponed or can- 
celed. 


Securities 


HERE is only one conservative policy for 
"he investor to pursue at this time. That is 
to keep his portfolio extremely liquid until after 
the outcome of the election is known and its 
results appraised. If Hoover should bp elected 
there will be speculative possibilities in utility 
bonds and stocks which have been sold by 
people who feared the consequences of a Demo- 
cratic victory. I do not believe, however, that 
it will be advisable to charge into the securities 
market immediately after the election. The 
seasonal peak of business activity will have been 
passed, and it will be too soon to tell whether 
or not a lasting turn has come. 

In December Congress will reconvene. We 
know some of the problems with which it will 
be faced. The deficit is mounting at the rate of 
approximately $5,000,000 a day and the nui- 
sance taxes are bringing in less than half the 
revenue which they were calculated to produce. 
Clearly enough, the principal problem will 
again be to balance the budget. It is to be hoped 
that with the elections out of the way our rep- 
resentatives will forget their constituencies and 
remember their country. The soundest and 
best plan for raising revenue would, of course, 
be a general sales tax. In fact, no other tax 
would begin to be adequate. 


VI 
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The Salvation Army Slogan 
During The Past Months 


HUNGER 


 —_— a Winter during which 
greater demands than ever before were 
made upon the organization by the poor and 
needy, the war against poverty and distress 
was resolutely carried on from over 2,000 
centers throughout the Summer. Thousands 
of homes were saved from disaster. . . . 


DURING THE PAST YEAR OVER 
FIFTEEN MILLION APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 
WERE MET 


’ Winter comes with increased 
cries for aid from the victims of unem- 
‘ployment and other ills. The Salvation 
Army forms the shock troops of social wel- 
fare. It meets the first impact of h 

need. Its capacity for succor lies in the 
generosity of its friends . . . 


HELP US TO THE LIMIT OF 
YOUR ABILITY 


Mail Your Contribution Today To: 


COMMANDER 


EVANGELINE BOOTH 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West I4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


or, if you prefer, to your local resident 
officer. Gifts may be allocated to any 
Specific purpose or district. 


The political conventions in June placed the 
Prohibition issue in a new light. Repeal and 
heavy excise taxes would provide a simple 
method for raising revenue. Unfortunately, the 
Senate is still overwhelmingly Dry and even by 
next March only a third of its seats will have 
passed through an election. As a first step the 
House could refuse to appropriate funds for 
enforcement, thereby saving a great many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. I am afraid, however, 
that it is expecting too much to count on even 
this in the forthcoming session. 


Barter 


He ingenuity has seldom balked at ob- 
stacles to its desires. People have always 
been willing to exchange something which they 
possessed for something which they wanted. 
When there is no medium for measuring the 
exchange of goods or services, we invariably 
resort to barter. Since, at the present time, Rus- 
sia is unable to secure foreign exchange bal- 
ances, she is carrying on her foreign trade by 
barter. An interesting example of this was the 
contract recently entered into by Aluminum, 
Ltd., a Mellon-controlled Canadian company, 
with the Russian Government. Canadian alu- 
minum is to be delivered in Russia in exchange 
for Russian oil. The only fly in the ointment 
seems to be that the Canadian Government, 
which has already placed an embargo on Rus- 
sian lumber, may refuse to allow the Aluminum 
Company to bring home its oil. 


-Air--NGndedness 


ie Is not without interest that United Aircraft 
and Transport Common has been, during 
the last few weeks, the virtual leader of activity 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and that it 


has been selling at new high levels for the year. . 


Many people believe that the aviation industry 
has a great commercial future, and that United 
Aircraft will be its General Motors. I have 
always been somewhat skeptical on this subject 
and, I must confess, remain so still. The rail- 
roads made their money by _ transporting 
freight; the automobile manufacturers by pro- 
ducing cheap cars which could be sold to mil- 
lions of people. There is no doubt that traveling 
by plane over fairly long distances will become 
increasingly popular, but the demand for planes 
for this service must remain limited and private 
flying is still in a class with yachting. 
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The ‘Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of Comment and (Controversy 


A Question 
By L. A. BeuTet 


N HIS interesting article in your October 
I number, Otto David Tolischus would 


offer as his “‘choice for America” — an elec-. 


tion of one of several suggested ways out of 
the economic muddle — a return to the prin- 
ciples of “Americanism.” This “American- 
ism” he defines as having three main tenets: 
“mass production, high wages and wide dis- 
tribution of capital ownership.” It “provides 
ownership — not only of homes, automobiles, 
radios, pianos and many other things hereto- 
fore the attributes of wealth, but over and 
beyond them, ownership of a share in the 
means of production” (through ownership of 
stocks and bonds). ‘ ‘Large masses of Ameri- 
can people,” he holds, “. . . still believe in 
Americanism and ownership.” It is this par- 
ticular philosophy, altered and improved in 
its application in conformity with the lessons 
we have learned from the depression, that he 
feels to be preferable to the European phi- 
losophy of socialism or communism. 

Mr. Tolischus’ logic, however, seems to me 
to be dubious. Why does any American want 
“ownership of a share in the means of pro- 
duction?” Certainly not — if he happens to 
own, say, stock in U. S. Steel — because he 
wants to say proudly: “One-half of this 
particular smoke-stack is mine!” Rather, it 
is because he wants to share in the profits 
arising out of the ownership of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; to share those profits in 
order that he may buy homes, automobiles, 
radios, pianos, and to participate in those 
cultural advantages that wealth brings. 
Ownership of any means of production in 
itself means nothing; the wealth —i.e., 
profits — arising out of that ownership 
means everything. 

Now as I understand it, Mr. Tolischus 
would have his suggested “Americanism” 


grounded on “universal possession,” which 
he characterizes as better than “universal 
dispossession.” But if it be true, as I have 
suggested, that wealth, rather than owner- 
ship, is the real desideratum, then this 
“Americanism,” in its perfect application, 
calls for universal possession of wealth — a 
universal sharing of the profits arising out of 
private enterprise. Profits, however, are al- 
ways profits at the expense of somebody — 
either of those who make the product, or of 
those who buy it, or both—and if this 
“Americanism” be perfectly applied, it will 
leave Americans in the dubious position of 
those villagers who made their living by 
taking in each other’s washing. Each of us is 
to buy his home, etc., at the other fellow’s 
expense. This “ownership,” then, becomes 
rather chimerical. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 

“universal possession” — if it be truly uni- 
versal — is synonymous with the “universal 
dispossession” of socialism. What difference 
between “means of production universally 
owned” and means of production owned by 
the State? 

If, further, this “universal possession” be 
offered to meet the increasing demands of the 
masses “for their share of the bounty,” why 
effect it through the medium of stocks and 
bonds? For surely the masses are composed 
largely of workers, and the simplest of all 
means of distributing “ownership” to work- 
ers is through the medium of wage increases. 
(By wage increases are meant, of course, in- 
creases in real wages, or purchasing power, 
rather than in fluctuating dollars.) Every 
such increase represents, to the workman who 
receives it, an increased ownership in the 
means of production, and increased participa- 
tion of the benefits (profits) arising out of it. 

The distinguishing characteristic of such a 
“real” wage increase, of course, would be 

(Continued on page XV) 
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Outstanding Books of the Season 


The new book by the author 
of Epic of America”’ 


The March 


of Democracy 
The Rise of the Union 


by 
James Truslow Adams 


A vivid narrative history of country. Paste, 

events, ities, what in the 

po may rom the coming of the white man to the 

ent day. The first volume ends with the Civil Wars the the 

concluding volume will be published in February 1933. 
Profusely illustrated 


$3.50 everywhere Scribners 


The Second Five-Year Plan 


for 
men, engineers, and technicians interested in Russia. 


-»-+$3.00 6mo......... $1.75 
Mic REVIEW OF THE SOVIET 


Amkniga Cu 
258 Fifth Avenue ew York 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 


BIOGRAPHY 
Alfalfa Bill. By Gordon Hines. Oklahoma City: Okla- 
homa Press. $2.00. 
The biography of a political figure of spectacular ac- 
tions, It is written in a vivid and straightforward style. 
Sons of the Wild Jackass. By Ray Tucker and Fred- 
erick R. Barkley. Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 
$3.00. 
The Progressive movement in our national politics is 
keenly analyzed and evaluated here by two Washington 
correspondents. Among the personalities discussed are: 
Borah, La Follette, Brookhart, Johnson and La Guardia. 


Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Halley. 
Arranged and Edited by Eugene Fairfield MacPike. 
New York: Oxford Press. $5.00. 

The noted astronomer’s letters are published here in a 

comprehensive edition for the first time; also included 

in this interesting volume are his scientific papers and a 

memoir of Halley written by one of his contemporaries. 


THE WAR 
Blockade. By 4nna Eisenmenger. Translated by Wini- 
fred Ray. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith. $2.50. 
The suffering and struggle for mere necessities of the 
middle class in Austria during the War and under 
financial distress after the Armistice are given undis- 
guised expression in this diary of an Austrian woman 
from 1914 to 1924. 
Shoot and Be Damned! By Sergeant Ed Halyburton. 
New York: Covici Friede. $2.50. 
A recipient of the Distinguished Service Medal tells in 


straightforward style his grim and exciting experiences 
in commanding American war prisoners in the various 
German prison camps in which he himself was a prisoner 
from the first action of the American troops until the 
Armistice. 

FICTION 


Middle Class. By Nanette Kutner. New York: Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 

The author subjects to a penetrating analysis a family of 

middle class, and reveals their inability to avoid the 

baneful effects of sudden wealth. 


So a Leader Came. By Frederick Palmer. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 

The well-known war correspondent and biographer of 

Newton Baker shows keen understanding of leadership 

and public affairs in this prophetic story of a young 

man who gains power and restores the equilibrium of his 

country. 

Forlorn Island. By Edison Marshall. New York: 
H. C. Kinsey and Company. $2.00. 

This is indeed an adventure story — a yachting party is 

wrecked on a rugged island which is desolate except for 

a scattering of natives. 


Greenhorn. By Péul King. New York: Macaulay 
Company. $2.00. 
A young Hungarian immigrant tells a colorful story 
built up from his own adventures. Sailing from Trieste, 
he comes to America, and in many localities and in a 
variety of jobs he explores the vastness and oppor- 
tunities of this country. 
(Continued on page XV 1) 
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Editorial 
OLITICS rest on necessary foun- calendars found within the borders of 


dations and can not be treated 

with levity. Any measure, though 
it were absurd, may be imposed on a 
people if only you can get sufficient 
voices to make it a law. But the wise 
know that foolish legislation is a rope of 
sand, which perishes in the twisting. 
The theory of politics considers persons 
and property as the two objects for 
whose protection government exists. 
Things have their laws as well as men; 
and things refuse to be trifled with. 
Property will be protected. The law 
may in a mad freak say that all shall 
have power except the owners of prop- 
erty: they shall have no vote. W hen the 
rich are outvoted, as frequently hap- 
pens, it is the joint treasury of the poor 
which suffers. 

“The vice of our leading parties in 
this country is that they do not plant 
themselves on the deep and necessary 
grounds to which they are respectively 
entitled, but lash themselves to fury in 
the carrying of some local or 
measure, nowise useful to the common- 
wealth. The spirit of our American 
radicalism is destructive and aimless.” 
—Emerson. 

Ten dates in 1932 are set down on all 


the United States as red-letter days. 
Probably no one day exceeds in im- 
portance that one which falls on No- 
vember 8. The future trend of inter- 
national, as well as national, well-being 
will be determined largely by the choice 
made on that date of a President for the 
next four 

If a man is known by the company he 
keeps, it would be well to recall the in- 
fluences in Chicago which secured the 
nomination of Franklin Roosevelt, 
largely represented by such men as 
William “Randolph Hearst, Senator 
Huey , W. G. McAdoo and 
Wheeler of Montana. A “deal” re- 
sulted which brought about the nomina- 
tion of “Jack” Garner for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Should the Democratic Roosevelt 
be elected, these men would gather 
about the throne. 

But more im t is the silence of 
this Roosevelt, so unlike the T. R. of 
thirty years ago, upon such an outstand- 
ing issue as the immediate payment of 
the bonus certificates. Mr. Roosevelt in 
his search for votes, and in his anxiety 
to win, welcomes support from any 
quarter, and is inclined to capitalize the 
human distress and misery of the de- 
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pression and trade upon class prejudice 
in exploiting the sufferings of the poor. 
Whereas the unfortunate silence on the 
bonus becomes the gravest threat to the 
solvency of the nation, we learn that 
Mr. Garner proudly asserts that he has 
never expressed an opinion on the bonus 
nor does he intend to. There can be no 
other implication than that encourage- 
ment is offered to Congress to reopen 
the discussion which nearly brought dis- 
aster to the country’s credit earlier in the 
year. As recently stated: “the cost to the 
country of such cowardice may well be 
colossal.” 

Had it not been for the courageous 
position taken by the President and re- 
peated upon the eve of the American 
Legion Convention within recent weeks, 
unmindful of the votes which might be 
lost to him in November, we should be 
faced with the likelihood that the de- 
pression would continue endlessly and 
unemployment be on the steady in- 
crease. 

Beneath the motto carried by Tue 
Nortn American Review for more 
than a century two people — one a Re- 
publican, the other a Democrat, one a 
woman legislator, the other a man who 
gives earnest thought to public ques- 
tions, both of whom have served with 
distinction in our House of Representa- 
tives— argue their “cases” for the 
chief political parties. 

Mrs. Pratt with her arraignment of 
the Democratic nominee and Mr. Pell 
with his Seepage Theory and his elo- 
quent plea for free trade—each makes 
out a “case.” Mr. Pell is silent on his 
candidate’s attitude on the bonus as was 
the platform adopted at the Democratic 
Convention, though there is little to 
choose between the platforms of both 
parties. Both candidates have explicitly 
stated their views upon Prohibition, 
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though Mr. Hoover may have shown 


. a keener realization of the practical and 


sound method for dealing with the prob- 
lem. In any event, so far as the country 
is concerned, Prohibition is dead. 

Mr. Franklin Roosevelt has criticized 
the two previous Administrations for 
not checking the inflation of 1928-29. 
A fair-minded person remarks: “Re- 
calling our mood in the boom days, we 
can imagine the how] of rage that every 
business man who hoped for more busi- 
ness would have set up had the Federal 
Government taken any definite steps to 
stop expansion.” Such. action would be 
destructive and dangerous. Does the 
Democratic candidate expect one to be- 
lieve that two such happy spenders as 
Roosevelt and Garner would have put 
on the brakes? Certainly, there was 
nothing in the Democratic performance 
in Congress last winter to indicate it. 

Walter Lippmann, who has not 
shown warm affection for Mr. Hoover, 
acknowledges that “the President, in 
the struggle with Congress and in his 
dealings with the demoralization of the 
financial community displayed a great 
tenacity and a stout heart” and that “it 
was a shabby performance by Governor 
Roosevelt when he misrepresented the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
his ‘forgotten man’ speech and when he 
licked Mr. Hearst’s boots in his League 
of Nations speech.” 

The reason that we are not today off 
the gold standard, with half of our 
banks closed, with our econbmic life 
strangled by credit collapse, lies not so 
much in the Federal agencies of help 
which the President devised as in the 
fight which he put up against the econom- 
ic quackery of Mr. Garner’s Congress. 
Had Mr. Garner’s views prevailed, 
there would be little gold left in the 
country today. Confidence began to re- 
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turn when Congress adjourned. The 
Garners and their followers with such 
ideas as inflation, fiat money, bonus pay- 
ments, thousands of post offices, unsound 
and inadequate taxation—on these men 
squarely rests the blame for the near- 
collapse of our credit structure in June. 
Can we imagine the happy Roosevelt 
fighting a vote-hungry Congress, drunk 
on economic soothing syrups, withhold- 
ing the taxpayers’ money from the vot- 


ers? Should we displace the man in the. 


White House with the man called a 
demagogue by the Democratic candi- 
date of 1928? 

The increasing national debt and at- 
tendant additional taxes, the municipal 
debts of thirty-three of the largest cities, 
which increased about seventy-seven per 
cent during the last ten years, while the 
population of those communities in- 
creased only twenty per cent, indicate 
that the world has overlooked the eco- 
nomic law of “diminishing returns” 
which progressively affects every stra- 
tum of society. Reduced incomes of the 
rich bring misery to the middle classes. 
To penalize great accumulation of 
wealth by excessive taxation reacts 
harmfully upon all classes of people. 

Let there be authoritative reply made 
to the criticism leveled at the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which is 
“one of the most powerful and well- 
conceived instrumentalities ever devised 
to meet the greatest financial crisis that 
ever confronted this nation. Directly 
and indirectly, it has been of greater 
benefit to more individuals in the 
United States than any other institution. 
Loans have been authorized to more 
than twenty per cent of all the banks in 
the country, these banks having about 
15,000,000 of the 40,000,000 bank de- 
positors in the United States.” Never 
before in any nation has such a huge 
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credit set-up been fathered as that which 
our Government is now sponsoring. 


HE reéstablishment of prosperity 
T for America requires a rehabilitated 


world. Adherence to our policy of debt 
collection and a tariff barrier at the same 
time has properly been called “naive, 
obsolete and archaic.” With the progres- 
sive decline in international commerce 
as trade restrictions and barriers are 
multiplied, if no relaxation takes place, 
we are faced with the prospect of almost 
complete cessation of trade between na- 
tions. The decline in international trade, 
resulting from the disease of the debts, 
has been approximately ten times the 
annual total of the whole reparation 
payments. During the last two years it 
is estimated that the national income of 
the United States shrank more than 
$20,000,000,000 — or over twice the 
full capital value of all the War debts 
added together. 

Already we have discovered that the 
Democratic candidate takes his foreign 
policy from Mr. Hearst, who has re- 
joiced in twisting the British lion’s tail 
and in being ejected from France. To 
such a policy Nicholas Murray Butler 
replies: 


The fundamental and controlling fact is 
that the world of today is an international 
world, and that the one sure and quick way of 
escape from the unemployment, the want and 
the suffering in which we are all plunged is 
through international policy and international 
action. 

The three chief obstacles to relieving the 
depression in the United States, to reducing 
unemployment, to providing markets for agri- 
culture and industry, and to giving stimulus to 
commerce and transportation are, first, the re- 
study and reduction of the so-called inter- 
governmental War debts; second, the barriers 
put to international trade of every kind by high 
and vexatious tariffs and by administrative 


regulations, and, third, the questions relating 
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to the adequacy of the basis of the world’s 
monetary systems under present-day condi- 
tions. The cumulative effect of all three of 
these influences has been and is to throttle in- 
ternational trade of every kind and thereby 
to exaggerate the depression and its effects in 


every land. Only three months ago a report 
submitted by the Finance Committee of the 
League of Nations concluded with these words: 

“It may be truly said that international 
trade is being gradually strangled to death. If 
the process continues, millions of people in this 
economically interlocked world must inevi- 
tably die of starvation, and it is indeed doubt- 
ful whether our present civilization can 
survive,” 

It is the counsel of reasonableness to deal 
quickly with these conditions through inter- 
national codperation in a spirit of international 
understanding. 

Agreement on general policies is the 
first and indispensable step. Once a 
truce of this sort becomes effective, and 
the vicious spiral stops its mad unwhirl- 
ing, half the battle will have been won. 
There will be a tangible basis for hope 
and confidence, on the basis of which 
the long and tortuous struggle necessary 
to win back to an economically balanced 
and uately functioning world can 
be with some chance of success. 
The accuracy of Sir Arthur Salter’s pre- 
diction that the world would not sur- 
mount the financial crisis until it had 
reduced the gap in the balance of pay- 
ments between creditor and debtor 
countries was borne out in good meas- 
ure by the beneficial results which fol- 
lowed the Lausanne Conference last 
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June. It was the first move which turned 
the tide of depression. 

Further refusal by the United States 
to modify its political War debt policy 
abroad, which may reverse the beneficial 
effects of the Lausanne Agreement, 
might precipitate an international crisis 
from which the United States again 
would be a major sufferer. Drastic re- 
vision of the political debts would im- 
prove world trade to such an extent that 
their loss would be insignificant. 

As pointed out by Mr. Edgar B. 
Davis in the October issue, the misfor- 
tune of the time is our inability under 
our present form of government to 
utilize fully the services of leaders of 
thought in whichever party they be 
found and he quoted the warning of the 
first President “against the baneful ef- 
fects of the spirit of party generally.” To 
quote Emerson again: “There never 
was in any man sufficient faith in the 
power of rectitude to inspire him with 
the broad design of renovating the State 
on the principle of right and love. The 
power of love, as the basis of a State, has 
never been tried.” However, today we 
must choose as best we may between 
the two principal candidates, with the 
“votes of protest” divided between the 
party of unrest, represented by Norman 
Thomas and the “agin-the-Administra- 
tion” vote drifting to the Democratic 
candidate. 


W. B. M. 
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Roosevelt secured his delegates 

to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in opposition to Alfred E. 
Smith and thereafter obtained the nom- 
ination for the Presidency of the United 
States at the Convention in Chicago is a 
matter of record and of no concern to 
me as a Republican. The fact that he 
is attempting, in his campaign for elec- 
tion, to stir up sectional and class preju- 
dices is, however, a matter of grave 
concern to all the people of the United 
States. 

He laid the foundation for his class 
appeal with his use of the phrase, “the 
forgotten man,” as though there lived, 
in these soul-trying times of widespread 
unemployment and its attendant miser- 
ies, any man or woman who could for- 
get a neighbor in distress. 

If he never had said anything else, 
we would have in the phrase “the for- 
gotten man” the measure of that Roose- 
velt whose candidacy is opposed by the 
widow and other members of the family 
of the late President Roosevelt. 

But his demagogic utterances are un- 
derstandable when it is seen that they 
are but a mask for his record of inaction 
during the four years that he has been 
Governor of New York State. In fash- 
ioning that mask, Franklin D. Roose- 


Te manner in which Franklin D. 


The Republican Case 


By Rutu Pratt 


Why we should not elect Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency 


velt has perverted the record and 
resorted to invention and calumny. 

Let us consider his speech in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on August 29, when he said: 
“T believe in the sacredness of private 
property, which means that I do not 
believe that it should be subjected to 
the ruthless manipulation of profes- 
sional gamblers in the stock markets 
and in the corporate system.” He also 
talked of “pool-ridden markets.” 

For three years, seven months and 
twenty-eight days before making his 
Columbus speech, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was Governor of New York State. 
The New York Stock Exchange, where 
most of the securities bought and sold 
in the nation are traded, the Curb Ex- 
change and similar organizations are in 
the State of New York and are subject 
to the jurisdiction of its laws. In these 
marts the honest investors and the 
manipulators of pools meet. During the 
three years, seven months and twenty- 
eight days preceding this speech Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was as silent as a Long 
Island clam on “pool-ridden markets” 
or any sort of stock gambling or 
swindlers. 

Why did he not speak of stock mar- 
ket pools until then? Why the silence 
of nearly four years? 

There are two answers to these ques- 
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tions: he had not been a candidate for 
the Presidency until a month before; 
and nobody had previously told him 
that it would be good politics to rap the 
stock markets. 

The reader should bear in mind that 
the sovereign State of New York can 
regulate and supervise, without stint or 
limit, the New York Stock Exchange 
and all other exchanges in the metropo- 
lis, if the representatives of the people 
are so minded. Power, much ter 
than can be invoked by Congress and the 
President of the United States in this 
regard is possessed by the legislature 
and the Governor of the State of New 
York. Of course all this was designedly 
forgotten by the Democratic nominee 
for President in his efforts to catch 
votes no matter how; and he still has 
the power, as Governor of New York, 
to convoke the Legislature in special 
session to give him additional power or 
to enact legislation if it be needed to 
achieve the unnamed reforms at which 
he vaguely hints. During the four an- 
nual sessions of the State legislature that 
Roosevelt has been Governor, he could 
have sent a message asking for this 
additional power; and with the aid of 
a special message he could have obtained 
action from the lawmakers almost over- 
night. But he took no such action. 

In this same speech he talked of 
banking reforms, without citing the fact 
that in the previous December Presi- 
dent Hoover had made specific recom- 
mendations to Congress on the same 
subject. In his speech of acceptance, 
President Hoover had dwelt on the 
evils of the union of commercial and 
investment banking. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had been Governor of New York 
State three years and eight months 
when President Hoover made his 


speech of acceptance, and during all that 
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time Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was silent on this comparatively recent 
trend in banking. But subsequently, 
when he spoke at Columbus, Mr. Roose- 
velt condemned this union of commer- 
cial and investment banking as contrary 
to public policy and proposed their 
separation. 

The utter hypocrisy of this proposal 
lies in the fact that most of the invest- 
ment banking of the United States is 
transacted in the City of New York; 
and it was not until after President 
Hoover had spoken of its evils that 
Governor Roosevelt made the slightest 
reference to the subject. The hypocrisy 
of the proposal of the Democratic nomi- 
nee is further disclosed by his failure 
to apply the existing laws of the State 
of New York to prevent the sale of 
worthless securities. These laws are 
ample, and if, in the opinion of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, they are not, they 
can be strengthened. 

I wonder who told him what to say 
on this phase of finance after being 
voiceless on the subject for nearly four 

ears. 

A little less than a month prior to the 
meeting of the Democratic National 
Convention, Walter Lippmann wrote in 
the New York Herald Tribune: “The 
trouble with Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
that his mind is not very clear, his pur- 
poses are not simple, and his methods 
are not direct.” 


OOsSEVELT himself demonstrated the 
correctness of this diagnosis after 

he was nominated by proposing to em- 
ploy “a million men” to reforest the 
“abandoned farms and cut-over land” 
if elected President; and by way of as- 
suring the nation that he was not talk- 
ing through his hat, he referred to the 


forestry programme of New York State 
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and blithely added: “I have done it, 
and I am doing it today.” 

This was downright ignorance or 
deliberate deception or both. He did not 
say how many men the State of New 
York employed. This was perhaps be- 
cause he did not know, no one having 
told him. Let us consider the facts. 

The forestry programme of New 
York State contemplates the reforesta- 
tion of 1,000,000 acres of land at a cost 
of $20,000,000 over a period of fifteen 
years. In carrying out this programme, 
seventy-two men are employed steadily ; 
and occasional workers swell their num- 
ber to the total—in hours of labor— 
of 279. 

As was pointed out by Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, 2,800 men are employed 
the year round in the United States 
Forestry Service; 3,400 others are em- 
ployed on a six-month basis. These 
6,200 men, more than half of them on 
a half-time basis, care for 160,000 acres, 
or about one man to every 25,000. 
“On that basis,” Secretary Hyde ob- 
served, “1,000,000 men could care for 
25,000,000,000 acres, or twelve times 
the entire land area of the United 
States.” 

Through this absurd proposal, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt falsely raised 
the hopes of countless idle. This is re- 
grettable; but far more regrettable is 
the fact that the man who made this 
silly proposal is a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. But 
as Walter Lippmann said, the trouble 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt is that his 
mind is not clear. 

There is nothing more conclusive 
of the lack of a clear mind than Roose- 
velt’s Topeka . Here he pirou- 
etted daintily all around the farm prob- 
lem and talked with his wonted vague- 
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ness and ignorance. In this, as with 
every problem he has discussed, he re- 
vealed that he had no plan of his own, 
and that the only plan he talked about, 
as he always does, was the plan of Presi- 
dent Hoover, which he visited with his 
custo destructive criticism. He 
boldly proclaims what he wants to tear 
down, but never has he shown what 
he would erect in place of the razed 
structures, save the ethereal castles of 
his fantastic mind. 

Why did he have to wait four 
years to talk about the farm problem 
and until he had reached Kansas? Why 
did he not try to ameliorate the lot 
of the farmers in his own State? 

More than half of the acreage of the 
State of New York is devoted to farms. 
The Federal census of 1930 showed 
159,806 farms in the State. There were 
720,929 persons living on these farms 
and working them. Why did not Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt apply his 
vague and formless farm theories to 
New York State farms and farmers? 
What half-baked student of agricul- 
ture and the tariff wrote his Topeka 
speech? Typical of the ignorance dis- 
played in this speech is his declaration 
that textiles, boots and shoes and coal 
had the “highest subsidy in history” 
in 1926 and if elected President he 
would safeguard agricultural products 
as strongly. The truth is that leather 
boots and shoes received no protection 
in 1926. They were on the free list. 
Coal, too, was on the free list. And tex- 
tiles were not as highly protected in 
1926 as under the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 


ESTRUCTIVE criticism, without a 
D sound constructive note, has been 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy since he 
took the stump. He has his defenders, 


as for example, Huey Long’s California 
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prototype, Mr. McAdoo, who satisfied 
his ancient grudge at Chicago. And I 
call upon Mr. McAdoo, or any one else 
in the Roosevelt-Long-McAdoo-Hearst 
camp, to frame from the utterances of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a programme 
to meet the needs of the hour which will 
receive the approval of any intelligent 
man or woman. 

It is easy to talk of the misfits and 
dislocations in our economic and in- 
dustrial structure; but it requires un- 
derstanding and a clear mind to present 
a safe, sure and sane programme of 
adjustment. Through three years of 
intimate and close contact with the prob- 
lems which are apparently beyond the 
understanding of Franklin D. Roose- 


velt, or his advisers, President Hoover 
has attained a grasp of the situation pos- 
sible only to one in his high position; 
and he not only understands the prob- 


lems as they affect us, but as they are 
interrelated with the problems of other 
countries. 

With the aid of every important 
leader of thought, labor, business, fi- 
nance, agriculture and industry, Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, he has 
developed and put into action a pro- 
gramme the beneficial effects of which 
are beginning to show. 

While Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
and is capitalizing the misery and 
destruction which followed in the wake 
of the World War, President Hoover 
and his advisers, in and out of public 
life, have been and are working, and 
successiully, to efface the baleful marks 
war left on civilization. Never before, 
in the history of our country have we 
had so many men, regardless of partisan 
politics, laboring for the common weal, 
as have been, and are now, working un- 
der the direction of President Hoover. 

There has been but one thought in 
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the mind of the President and his asso- 
ciates—namely, to relieve suffering, to 
end unemployment, to remove want 
and to prevent their recurrence, if that 
is possible. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt base- 
lessly impugned the acts of some of 
these men, his first and most outspoken 
critic was George V. McLaughlin, 
Superintendent of Banks of New York 
when Alfred E. Smith was Governor. 
This was before the Chicago Conven- 
tion. This silenced the ridiculous utter- 
ances at that time; but since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was nominated, he has 
been in the hands of other types of 
Democrats and is heedless to the coun- 
sels of men of the Smith type. 

The programme which President 
Hoover and his associates prepared was 
presented to Congress on December 7, 
1931, and I am glad in fairness to 
pay tribute to the many fine men on the 
opposite side of the House from me, 
who were whole-heartedly for the 
President’s plan of relief. But it was 
not good enough for John Nance Gar- 
ner, the Speaker of the House, swollen 
with an overweening ambition to be 
President of the United States. 

Between the exaggerated ego of Mr. 
Garner and the machinations of other 
Democrats who put partisanship above 
country, they bedeviled the situation 
and made the insane proposal to un- 
balance the budget and meet the in- 
crease by starting the printing presses 
to turn out dollar bills by the ton. But 
the President, determined that the 
dollar bill should remain at its face 
value of one hundred cents both here 
and abroad, succeeded in staying the 
printing presses which Mr. Garner and 
his cohorts wanted to start. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Garner and his 
associates to unbalance the budget, 
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THE REPUBLICAN CASE 


former Governor Smith said in a recent 
magazine article: 

Public opinion throughout the country is 
absolutely right when it lays some part of the 
blame for what occurred in Washington upon 
the statesmen of the lower House who, by 
their votes, their speeches and their actions, 
lent encouragement to that gathering of the 
veterans. Though I dislike to say it, I feel it is 
true, also, that they did this in face of the fact 
that they could not have believed that their 
action on the bill was to meet with final 
success, 


President Hoover has told the coun- 
try where he stands on the bonus. And 
it is only fair that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt be equally frank and answer the 
question, propounded by implication, 
in former Governor Smith’s article: 
“Do you believe that any group, no 
matter how numerous, should be paid 
compensation that is not owed them 


with printing press money, thus reduc- 
ing the buying power of the dollar?” 

But Franklin D. Roosevelt, up to this 
writing seems to have hopes that the 
people will forget this and other equally 
important problems which he has 
dodged thus far, in whole or in part, by 


defaming the President with the cry 
that he has sold out to the banks, the rail- 
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roads and big business, and that he is not 
concerned in relieving the distress of the 
nation. 

Mistakes have been made. Some 
things have been left undone that 
should have been done. Men are but 
human, and not to err is the gift alone 
of the angels. But with all the errors 
of omission and commission, we have 
today in operation a plan that is show- 
ing results, not for the railroads or the 
banks or big business alone, but for all 
the people of the United States. 

In the nature of things, recovery can 
not be achieved overnight, although 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his spokes- 
men would have people believe that 
the depression will end with his elec- 
tion. Recovery is certain under the plan 
conceived by President Hoover. He is 
directing its operation. He is not crying 
out that we are in hard times. He is 
working. And we do not need Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to tell us that we are 
in hard times. They are only too real. 
What we would like to hear most from 
him is a clear answer to this question: 
“Would you abolish the plan put into 
operation by President Hoover, and if 
so, what would you give the nation in 
its stead?” 


The Democratic Case 


By HersBertT C. 


Why, on the other hand, we should not reelect Mr. Hoover to 
the Presidency 


HE dominant economic idea of 

I the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
Administration has been the 
Seepage Theory, and it is the falsity of 
this theory that has brought us where 
we are. The economic leaders of the 
country have believed that if they did 
enough for the rich, great benefits 
would seep down to all classes of the 
community. Heavy taxes levied on 
the rich would have to be paid from 
funds which otherwise would have been 
expended in the development of the 
country. On the other hand, taxes 
levied on the poor would be taken from 
money which they would otherwise 
spend on consumable commodities. Our 
leaders believed that it was better to 
tax the expenditures of the poor than 
the economies of the rich. They believed 
that the general good of the country 
would be better promoted by encourag- 
ing investment than in any other way. 
In general, the advocates of the 
Seepage Theory have tried to place the 
charges of government as much as pos- 
sible on the consumer and on the real 
estate holder, that is to say, on the less 
prosperous parts of the community. 
During the time of their dominance, 
they lowered certain taxes and raised 
others. Of the taxes which they lowered, 


nine-tenths of the benefit went to less 
than one one-hundredth of the popula- 
tion, and of the taxes which they in- 
creased, the burden was almost entirely 
levied on the poor. In this way, we 
achieved a prosperity which, whatever 
we may have thought at the time, did 
not prove to be permanent. 

The country in 1921 was rich and 

at peace. We had every surrounding 
that could be asked to make for the suc- 
cess of an economic experiment. The 
Seepage Theory failed because it was 
false. The rich did exactly as Messrs. 
Hoover, Mellon and Mills hoped that 
they would do. They did not spend 
their money in riotous living or in ex- 
cessive magnificence. Enormous sums 
were invested in American securities, 
huge plants were set up and industries 
were developed. 

We are now suffering from the in- 
evitable result of error. We sacrificed 
all the resources of the country to de- 
velop production and did practically 
nothing to encourage healthy and nor- 
mal consumption. The result was that 
the unbalanced vessel capsized; the 
people have fallen to hunger and to 
desolation; there remains almost noth- 
ing of the accumulations of the rich, 
piled up at such a cost to the nation. 


il 
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Our state of economic unbalance is 
described by economists in a word of 
dreadful mockery as “overproduction.” 
There are millions of empty stomachs 
in this country and we are suffering 
from a glut of food. This winter there 
will be millions of cold backs and the 
clothing industry is idle and broken be- 
cause there is no demand. Can not the 
leaders of this country understand that 
we are suffering not from an accident 
or from a trial ordained by a divine 
Providence to purge us of our pride, 
but from the inevitable result of a cor- 
rupt and selfish attempt to substitute 
the rationalization of greed for the laws 
of economics? 


ROSPERITY will return. We were 
p brought into the crisis by incompe- 
tent leadership and will be taken out 
of it by our own strength and resources. 


The great question before the Ameri- 
can people during the next four years 
will be the division of prosperity. Who 


will get the good things that will be 
produced during the next twenty years? 
Are we to endorse the policy of those 
who led us to destruction, continuing 
their leadership, giving to them the 
lion’s share of all the good and placing 
the greatest burden on the weakest 
shoulders, or are we going to spread 
the gain more thinly, so that each in- 
dividual may get his share? 

An unimaginably great mass of 
wealth will be made by the American 
people out of the resources of the 
United States. No matter who gets it, 
there will be some general prosperity, 
but unless this wealth is reasonably 
fairly divided, we can not hope that 
good times will endure. 

In the New York Times of Septem 
ber 8 I see on the front page that 
motor stocks are on the rise, and on an 
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inside page I find the information that 
Henry Ford is considering a wage cut 
—the Seepage Theory at work. This is 
not the result that the Administration 
wants, but it is the inevitable result of its 
actions. 

In practice, the Seepage Theory has 
been tried many times, and has in- 
variably failed. It failed in the time 
of the Roman emperors, and it failed in 
the time of Herbert Hoover. Human 
nature being what it is, the individual 
at the top can not be counted on to 
give enough of his resources to main- 
tain the prosperity of the country. This 
is not because he is rich, but because 
he is human. “Letting George do it” 
is a practice which is not confined to 
the wealthy. 

We gave the control of our country 
freely and without reservation to a 
group of big business men who made 
it a gambler’s paradise. The result of 
their experiment is only that which of 
necessity must be the result of all such 

iments. 

If the collapse of today is worse than 
the collapse of forty years ago, the next 
will probably be worse than this. If we 
continue to set gamblers—and at that, 
not even honest gamblers—at the head 
of our financial structure, we can not 
blame any one but ourselves for the 
inevitable consequence. 


N ALL sides we hear the continu- 

ance of the depression ascribed to 

lack of confidence. Things will be bet- 

ter “when confidence returns.” Re- 

newed confidence is the hope of all men 
and their hope is rightly placed. 

But the people doubt the capacity of 
their rulers. The political leaders of the 
country have too often demonstrated 
their ineptitude and inability to grasp 
and to control the situation. The 
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Hoover Administration was elected to 
office largely as a result of reckless 
or cynical promises. If we assume that 
Mr. Hoover and his supporters really 
believed that they had the secret of 
continuous prosperity, that they, and 
they alone, knew how to put a chicken 
into every pot, two cars into every 
garage, then we must conclude that 
they showed an inability to understand 
conditions and an ignorance of econom- 
ics that would more than justify the 
community in declining to allow them 
to plan the commercial revival of this 
country. 

Either Mr. Hoover and his support- 
ers believed what they said, or they did 
not. In any case, the people today do not 
trust them. We all know that this coun- 
try can not be permanently in a state of 
poverty. We all know that future pros- 
perity is certain. But as we shall have 
to begin almost at the beginning, we 
shall do well seriously to consider the 
strengthening of our whole economic 
structure so that it will not again suffer 
such a wreck as we have just endured. 
And the best way to build four square 
against all storms is to make the founda- 
tion solid, to develop a broad base for 
our prosperity. Even those of us who 
shared in the good things must realize 
that the boom times benefited too few 
people, that the distribution of profits 
was unfair. The white collar man, the 
business girl, the farmer, the teacher and 
the doctor paid for all. 

If we wish the institutions of our 
country to remain permanent, we must 
consider these people, who in the ag- 
gregate represent a very large part of 
the intelligent force that guides our 
nation. They will not forever be content 
with licking the spoon and humbly ob- 
serving the greater prosperity meted 
out to the aristocracy of wealth. 
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No group of men in the history of 
this country was more strongly en- 
trenched in power than were the great 
leaders of American business from the 
inauguration of Mr. Harding until the 
present day. Look at what they have 
done with the power entrusted to their 
hands. They have taken the richest 
country in the world and destroyed its 
prosperity. They have taken the nation 
most respected by all foreign Govern- 
ments and made it a byword of dislike 
and of contempt. Drunken and feast- 
ing in the captain’s cabin, they have let 
the vessel shatter itself against plainly 
visible rocks. Let us at least select for 
our governors men who are not proven 
failures, of whom it can at least be said 
that their incompetence has not been 
demonstrated by experience. 


PROTECTIVE tariff is a sword di- 
rected as much against the Ameri- 
can purchaser as against the foreign 
producer. A protective tariff is effective 
only as a barrier which keeps the Ameri- 
can buyer from the best market and 
obliges him to sacrifice what he con- 
siders to be his interest in order that 
some other person may profit. No in- 
dustry can possibly require protection 
if it can meet foreign competition with- 
out it. A certain winner does not clamor 
for a handicap. 

Without discussing the effect of our 
tariff abroad, we must realize that in this 
country its only effect is to raise the 
prices paid by the people or to lower the 
quality of the goods which they can 
buy. The only e of a protective 
tariff is to force the American buyer 
to make a bad bargain with an Ameri- 
can rather than a good one with a 
foreigner, and the only possible bene- 
ficiary is the American manufacturer 
who is not sufficiently competent to pro- 
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duce, with all the advantages of the 
richest country in the world and the 
greatest market, a product equal to that 
of Europe, and who therefore asks to 
dip into the pocket of every purchaser. 
It seems to me that the maintenance 
of such gentlemen is too expensive a 
luxury for this country at the present 
time. If the Government can not afford 
to provide a living to the millions of 
the unemployed, there is no reason why 
it should tax the people for the benefit 
of rich and incompetent manufacturers. 

Nothing can be made out of nothing, 
and a system which permits one person 
to charge more for his product than 
it is worth obviously forces many peo- 
ple to pay more than its true value for 
this article. We can safely say that the 
present tariff adds at least ten per 
cent to the expenditure budget of the 


average citizen. 

It is an observed fact that the broader 
the market, the more stable will be 
the economic condition. The United 
States has been able to develop the 
greatest manufacturing organization in 
the world, not because it has been freed 
from foreign competition, but because 
it has a market of 123,000,000 con- 
sumers. The high standard of living in 
the United States is not made possible 
by the absence of competition, but by the 
presence of demand. The reéstablish- 
ment of foreign trade is necessary to 
stabilize the economic conditions of the 
United States and we must not forget 
> trade implies purchase as well as 

e. 

Tariff beneficiaries often say that 
they must receive higher prices in order 
to pay high wages to American laborers. three 
As a matter of fact, the industries which 
receive protection in this country are 
usually the ones which have the most 
labor troubles and which give the lowest 
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wages. Every observer who has had any 
opportunity to study conditions in this 
country and in Europe knows that 
American labor, as applied in the effi- 
ciently run American factories, pro- 
duces much more for each dollar re- 
ceived in wages than is produced by 
the European competitor. 

American labor does not, as the busi- 
ness leaders , sit on the shoulders 
of industry like the Old Man of the 
Sea. In this country, labor contributes 
much more to the value of the final 
product than it receives. On the whole, 
we can safely say that the American 
laborer is quite as worthy of his daily 
wage as is the average financial leader 
of his yearly salary. Those employers 
who are sufficiently able to use his work 
intelligently are producing better and 
cheaper commodities than are made in 
any other country in the world, Those 
who need protection are those who 
waste American labor, who use it inefh- 
ciently and incompetently. 


foreign policy of every country 

Tis. controlled and inspired by its 
economic interest. In the long run, 
mere sentiment counts for very little. 
Until economic union was achieved, a 
common was never a serious 
bond between any of the independ- 
ent states of Germany, or of Italy. 
Throughout history Bavaria was more 
often allied with France than with 
Prussia; Venice maintained closer re- 
lations with the Empire than with 
Rome; common religion did not guar- 
antee codperation between France and 
= Race, religion and language, all 
together, have not prevented 

and war in South America. 

In the past, the foreign relations of 
the United & States have affected the 
people very little and such attention 
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as has been given to them has usually 
been based, not on interest, but on vague 
sentiments. We were a progressive, but 
an extremely introspective people. 
Our thoughts were at home. Our seri- 
ous economic interests were at home. 
Our problems were domestic problems. 
We were a continent set apart from the 
rest of the world. 

All during the Nineteenth Century 
the United States was a debtor nation. 
We had borrowed enormous sums 
abroad in order to develop our economic 
structure. We were faced with a long 
period of payments of principal and of 
interest. all this time, we ex- 


ported more goods than we imported; 

this was the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of conditions as they were. Had 
foreign nations refused to allow the 
products of the United States to enter 
their ports and to be sold, it would 


have been impossible to build up the 
American credits which were used to 
pay the instalments due on our debts 
in Europe. If foreign nations in the 
Nineties had refused to receive any 
payment except in the form of gold 
mined in California or Colorado, they 
would have made payment impossible 
and would have forced repudiation on 
this country. 

There was not enough gold pro- 
duced in the United States to pay this 
debt, nor would it particularly have 
profited Europe had the debts been 
paid in gold. The payment for money 
borrowed from the richer nations of 
Europe was made by the United States 
in the form of goods which we pro- 
duced but did not consume, and which 
they consumed and did not produce, 
but which they received as a proper 
reward for the money which they had 
advanced to us. 

The condition is now changed. Prac- 
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tically all the debts of the United 
States to foreign countries have been 
paid off or bought back. Enormous 
sums of American money, public and 
private, are now invested abroad. The 
problem before the United States 
Government and before the individual 
American investors in foreign securities 
is simply this: how shall we make our 
debts secure, both in principal and in 
interest? 

We can not expect to receive the 
entire amount in gold bullion for there 
is not that amount of gold in the world. 
We must, therefore, receive payment 
in some other form, that is to say, gold 
already in America must be transferred 
to the credit of those foreigners who 
owe money in the United States and 
be used by them to pay their creditors. 
This transfer can take place in only 
two ways, either by further borrowing 
on the part of our debtors, which would 
only aggravate the situation, or by the 
sale of goods. There is no other possible 
way. 

We would not complain in the 
United States if we suddenly discovered 

t mines or other resources which 
made possible the presence among our 
people of consumable goods bought 
with less labor than formerly; we do 
not think that the Mesaba iron beds are 
an injury to our people. We do not look 
at the cotton fields of the South as a 
detriment to the United States, and 
yet their value is only that they pro- 
duce metal and cloth for less effort than 
was formerly spent on their acquisition. 
It would obviously be quite as good if, 
instead of coming out of the ground, 
these resources came from across the 
sea. Anything that will cheapen the 
cost or raise the standard of living is a 
benefit to our country. 

The money owed to the United 
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States will be paid. The only alternative 
is whether it will be paid in money by 
the American taxpayer, or in goods by 
foreign countries. There is no third 
course, and we need not listen patiently 
to the insincere palaver of party poli- 
ticians who would throw this great 
burden on the American people for the 
sake of contributors to their party funds 
and at the same time clamor for pay- 
ment in a form which they know to be 
impossible. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Hoover, with his wide experience of 
international trade, did not understand 
these elementary conditions; and, un- 
derstanding them, he took an unjustifi- 
able risk in committing this country to 
the continuance of a policy of economic 
exclusion. For that is what our tariff 
amounts to. 

The Hawley-Smoot Act has aroused 
retaliatory legislation by most of the 
European countries, which are now 
safe in hampering the access of Ameri- 
can goods to their markets, because 
these goods no longer represent interest 
on old debts, but are new purchases. 
They realize that an excess of sales on 
their part will not be paid for by the 
United States in new goods, but in re- 
ceipts for old indebtedness. 


HE Hoover Administration and its 
have feared to face the 
facts of Prohibition. Politicians terror- 
ized by the Anti-Saloon have 
publicly voted for that which they pri- 
vately knew to be impractical. 

Twelve years ago, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, I opposed 
the Volstead Bill on the ground that 
it would result in class feeling, discon- 
tent and contempt of the law. It was as 
apparent then to any intelligent man 
as it is today to any fool that it would 
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be disregarded in the large cities. As a 
result of this mistake, we have the 
gangster and the racketeer, the kidnap- 
per and the gunman. Bootleggers with 
their poison and speakeasies with their 
graft have arisen in this country as a 
result of a statute which from the start 
was obviously unenforceable, and yet, 
neither Mr. Harding, nor Mr. Cool- 
idge, nor Mr. Hoover has dared to 
make a plain statement on this subject. 
They have feared the political power 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 

The rising tide of gangsterism can 
not be stopped, either by Republi- 
Democrats, as long as the 
Volstead Act remains unchanged on our 
statute books. The kidnapper, the rack- 
eteer and the gangster are the inevitable 
products of this mistaken statute. Its 
continuance will force us to choose 
either the developing feudalism of the 
underworld, or the fascist tyranny of 
lawless vigilantes. The Government 
can not continue to function under this 
terrible handicap. 

Prohibition is not only the question 
of liquor. It is a question of govern- 
mental philosophy. The same spirit 
which flamed up against the fugitive 
slave laws now arises against the Vol- 
stead Act. I know that in at least one 
case a cellar which served as a station 
of the “underground railway” is now 
being used for the storage of wine made 
illegal by act of Congress. Practical law- 
makers must learn that beside the 
formal lawmaking machinery of the 
Government, there is the veto power 
of the people. 

It is absurd for the Prohibitionist to 
pretend that those who would amend 
the Volstead Act are the advocates of 
promiscuous intoxication. The presi- 
dents of Harvard, and of Yale, of 
Princeton, of Columbia, of Cornell, of 
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Vassar, of Dartmouth, are not the hired 
servants of a liquor ring, trying to make 
drunkards out of college boys; neither 
can it be presumed that the heads of 
these great institutions are fools unable 
to form an intelligent opinion for 
themselves. 


TRUE conservative is one who wishes 
to conserve the institutions of his 
country, not necessarily without change, 
but at least without basic alterations. 
His great hope is that his children will 
enjoy an America fundamentally similar 
to this country as we know it today. He 
recognizes, of course, that political 
changes must take place to fit the Gov- 
ernment to ing economic and 
social conditions. But on the whole, he 
believes that our efforts should be di- 
rected to preserve and to strengthen 
those institutions of our country, 
whether political, economic, or social, 
which tend in actual fact to preserve 
liberty for the individual and to guar- 
antee to him free and safe enjoyment 
of the economic reward of his efforts. 
Asa sensible man, he does not look back 
sadly to the Eighteenth Century; he 
does not wish a Govern- 
ment in airplane days. He realizes that 
a system of government which does not 
face facts is as certainly condemned to 
destruction as would be a bridge built 
without regard to the load it has to 
carry or to the ground on which it rests. 
The greatest menace to the hopes of 
the true conservative is the spirit of 
selfish reactionaries. The conservative is 
interested in the preservation of private 
. Can the same be said for those 
great leaders of reaction who put the 
resources of the people confided to their 
care into the colossal swindles of 
Kreuger? 
Principles accepted by generations 
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are now being questioned. We have 
seen Governments which have lasted 
through centuries shattered and over- 
thrown. To the inevitable reappraisal of 
the world, our Government, if it is to 
survive, must come with clean hands. 
The conservatism of those who have 
profited from the lenity or from the 
favors of a Government which they 
controlled is the conservatism of 
tain Kidd in the hold of a captured 
vessel. He, too, objected to Government 
interference with his private enterprise. 


HE Administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt will bring the tariff down 
to a more honest level and will lessen 
the advantage of privilege. Taxes will 
be so levied that the actual burden will 
be more nearly equal. Public service 
corporations will be regulated in a way 
that will protect private rights, but will 
not protect unjust privilege. Above all 
things, the Seepage Theory will be dis- 
carded and our future prosperity will 
be based on the fact that the wider the 
foundation, the more permanent and 
the stronger will be the economic struc- 
ture. A nation of satisfied and contented 
citizens is worth more than a commu- 
nity of employes and millionaires, even 
when the employes are employed and 
the millionaires have their millions. 
The reign of the racketeer, the gun- 
man and the kidnapper will be ended 
in the only way in which it can be 
ended, that is to say, by serious modifi- 
cation of the Prohibition law. The law 
will be ht back to respect and it 
will be reed against all alike. 
There will be no repetition of Teapot 
Dome, with its scandalous record of 
non-convictions. 
During the coming period of pros- 


peri 
perity, the Roosevelt Administration 
will prepare a plan of public works. It 


will be held in readiness to meet periods 
of unemployment and it will be kept in 
abeyance during times of prosperity. 
This is a very simple plan. It is prac- 
tised by every farmer who during the 
winter repairs his walls and puts his 
tools in order. As much as possible, it 
is the practice of every well run busi- 
ness and it should unquestionably be 
the declared policy of the Government. 

The State should not compete with 
private enterprise at the time of great- 
est activity in business. It should, as 
little as possible, enter into the market 
for permanent supplies at a time when 
the demand for consumable goods is at 
its height. Permanent work should be 
done when there is less temporary de- 
mand. In every occupation, there are 
seasonal depressions and it is in these 
periods that repairs should be made and 
new plants prepared or new schemes 
tried out and organizations developed. 
In this way, a well run plant will be 
able to keep a large proportion of its 
employes continuously busy. The Gov- 


ernment should maintain its credit atthe ing 


highest point so that at a time of un- 
employment and hardship it can enter 
the market and build those roads and 
dams and harbors which are needed by 
the country. We will not indulge in 
reckless extravagance or make work for 
work’s sake, but we will try to use the 
great necessary development of the 
nation’s capital as a means of equalizing 
commercial conditions. 

We may not believe that the world 
owes every man a living, but we must 
recognize that it is the duty of the com- 
munity to avail itself of the proffered 
services of every man who is willing 
to work. An organization of society that 
is unable to make use of the ability and 


industry of nearly a quarter of its 
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workers does not deserve to continue. 

Throughout the country we find to- 
day projects of roads or of public build- 
ings being held up; we find dredging 
schemes, plans for irrigation, or harbor 
improvements being laid over until the 
time when the Government will be 
obliged to pay more than the present 
prices, and when the Government com- 
petition with private effort will strain 
the economic structure and use in the 
production of public works labor and 
capital now idle and for which there 
will be then an urgent private demand. 

Unemployment is not only a loss to 
the present society which tolerates it, 
but it will terribly damage the future 
of its victims. Every one of them will 
be delayed in his advance in the world, 
and many will be embittered and 
broken in spirit. Some who would 
otherwise have been honest and useful 
laborers will become tramps and sneak- 
thieves. We can not expect our system 
of society to last through this ~— 
unless we recognize the duty of provi 
work for every pair of willing 
hands. An old proverb teaches us who 
will find saaliauea for the idle. 

The Roosevelt Administration will 
discover no “new era.” It will not teach 
the citizen to pull himself up by his 
boot straps. It will provide no magic 
substitute for industry and economy. 
It will protect the savings of the people 
from exploitations by wild-cat bankers 
and stock swindlers. 

The next four years under President 
Roosevelt will be a period of develop- 
ment and building up, of expansion 
rather than inflation. Prosperity under 
Roosevelt will differ from prosperity 
under Coolidge and Hoover as ardu- 
ously developed muscle differs from 


al acquired adipose. 


Big Prize Contest 


By RoBertT RANTouL ENDICOTT 


You, too, can win $50,000. Just write a few simple words 


HE Big Prize Contest got its start 

selling papers, so to speak. You 

recall the white hot competition 
among the nation’s youth for Shetland 
ponies, catcher’s mitts and shiny new 
bikes with, yes sir, coaster brakes! Tame 
stuff, surely, when one realizes that to- 
day any child, with much less effort, 
can become eligible for a Grand Prize 
of $50,000 merely by letting a few 
simple rules guide him to answer prop- 
erly the question “How can J avoid 
Bird Mouth?” or “Why do 
Reed?’s Irradiated Radishes prevent So- 
cial St. Helena?” 

If the Big Prize Contest assumes a 
huge bump of naive credulity in the 
make-up of the mass mind, it is directly 
descendant from the hocus pocus of the 
Big Shetland Pony Contest. Advertise- 
ments for the B.S.P.C. were cunning 
snares combining three basic lures: (1) 
an appealing if somewhat untrue-to-life 
picture of the Grand Prize—a pranc- 
ing, fiery-eyed Shetland, with mane 
and tail rampant; (2) a block of 
glib “you, too, . . .” copy; (3) a test 
of skill which was truly flattering to all 
who passed it. Usually the test was to 
spot four outlined heads “concealed” 
among the foliage of a peaceful wood- 
land scene. To make success sure, about 
a dozen heads were drawn in so as to 


be quite apparent to the quick eye. Thus, 
presumably, were the really dull 
weeded out. 

Any one who passed the test got a 
certificate which said he had won ten 
thousand votes. The implication was 
that by this feat he had been allowed 
to jump the gun in his start for the 
Grand Prize. All he must do further 
was to sell more packages of something 
or other than any one else in the con- 
test. For each package sold he would 
receive nothing so prosaic, you may be 
sure, as a point or a credit, but rather 
one thousand votes. Often the money 
for the packages was duly sent. And 
two minutes after they came, the ex- 
cited child had set out to beg friends 
first, but finally any one who would 
listen, to spend ten cents “so P’ll win a 
pony.” The imposing total of one mil- 
lion votes rarely swept any kiddie into 
the pony’s saddle because the contests, 
“to give every one an absolutely fair 
chance,” seemed always to last from 
early adolescence well into manhood. 

There are few boy salesmen left, for 
the manufacturer who used to sell small 
necessaries through contests now tries 
to sell them through chain stores. The 
former contestants for ponies, now at 
least physical adults, compete for com- 
missions and selling prizes by peddling 


more expensive stuff from door to door. 
What they as children once tried mostly 
in fun they do today with a high and 
seriousness. So, by the mil- 
lions, they and their neighbors enter 
contests, suspecting that their chance of 
winning is slight but not really believ- 
ing it — willing to try anything that 
might eke out what little they earn. 
The technique of the Big Prize Con- 
test has, therefore, changed. It is the 
headline act on the Big Time, combin- 
ing the best features of medicine show 
and pony contest glorified with better 
than Ziegfeldian artistry. It is designed 
to appeal to every one, so the crowds 
are pulled in here with a hot-cha-cha 
and there with a bit of Brahms. The 
stakes have been multiplied many thou- 
sand times, making the Big Prize Con- 
test more popular than any other indoor 
or outdoor sport. Not even a child wants 
a Shetland pony any more. People, in- 
cluding children, want automobiles, 
trips to Europe and $50,000. The en- 
trants no longer have to become the 
company’s salesmen, although regular 
salesmen are often given special prizes 
for whooping up the contest among 
their customers. The entrants are con- 
sumers and usually they have to con- 
sume to enter. The idea behind the 
contests, assuming there is one, is to 
make at least one sale per entrant, and 
to make the entrants so “Whatzit-con- 
scious” that they will never again be 
foolish enough to buy a “Whoozis.” 


is not my intention to minimize the 
| importance of the Big Prize Contest 
as a social phenomenon by treating it 
lightly. Should I seem to go a trifle 
berserk in my discussion I ask forgive- 
ness on the plea that for the past two 
months I have been helping judge the 
largest contest ever held oud my con- 
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valescence is not yet complete. Neither 
is it my intention to disparage the sup- 
pliers of radio entertainment or the 
makers of advertisements. After all, 

whether you like what they do or not, 
their main job is to give the most people 
what they most want. Unquestionably, 
right now, they want contests — chances 
at big money. And advertisers are will- 

ing to give them these chances provided 
they think they can foresee a profit for 
themselves. 

You may wonder why radio was se- 
lected as the principal medium to carry 
the tidings of easy money to the folks. 
The probable reason is a commentary 
on this and that: During the late rise 
in prices there was much talk among 
business men of creating, by advertising, 
backlogs of good will that would keep 

es fires burning ever brighter. 
When prices dropped after the market 
crash it soon became evident that good 
will held most customers only until 
some one offered them a lower price. 
Radio advertising, at that time, was 
looked upon as good will advertising. 
First, “good will” was the most popu- 
lar catchphrase of Big Business and the 
experts who advocated radio advertising 
found it the most effective descriptive 
term to use, for, as they admitted off the 
record, they were talking theory rather 
than facts. Second, it was thought neces- 
sary to go light on the heavy selling 
over the air, no one then realizing how 
much a radio fan could stand. Third, 
there were and still are, objections to 
mentioning prices by radio, and to call- 
ing your competitor a bum except eu- 
phemistically and in print. Fourth, 
there are still many products that may 
be written about but not spoken of pub- 
licly, on the theory that you read alone 
but you often listen in mixed company. 

These were really big obstacles to 
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radio advertising even when good will 
was having its heyday. Then good will 
became anathema to boards of directors 
who soon had their ears cocked only for 
the chimes of the cash register. Yet radio 
advertising began to show great in- 
creases in volume while other forms of 
advertising steadily declined. Why? 
When boards of directors asked, 
“Why are we spending half a million 
on radio? It’s intangible good will stuff, 
isn’t it?” advertising managers and ad- 


vertising agents begged for a chance to 
show results in direct sales from radio 


advertising. The very fact that they all 
started justifying their radio advertis- 
ing simultaneously and in precisely the 
same way, gave it the tremendous im- 
petus that other forms of advertising 
did not enjoy. They, advertisers knew, 
were fundamentally sound and produc- 
tive; the immediate problem was to 
save the sick sister. The Big Prize Con- 
test was the syrup that not only saved 
her but gave her a stature far beyond 
her years. Recently there were so many 
contests on one of the networks that 
officials of the company began to hear 

ings of “Nothing but contests,” 
“Lotteries,” “Cheap entertainment,” 
“Monotonous,” and so on. Now if there 
is anything a network likes to give its 
radioafs, it is variety, so a big decision, 
neatly combining good business with a 
high feeling for art, was reached: no 
new contests until one then running 
was over. 

Who first thought of the Big Prize 
Contest? Ah, no one will ever decide 
that fairly, for, like the automobile, it 
was more of an evolution than an in- 
vention. We can, however, go this far: 

About the time when it became 
necessary to do more than just display 
goods to sell them, it was announced 
that cut-out pictures of Amos ’n’ Andy 
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would be sent free to any one . 
that is, any one who sent in, with the 
request, a carton from a tube of tooth 
paste. Guess which one. Millions who 
had enjoyed the boys for months with- 
out ever buying their toothpaste rushed 
out to buy. Wonderful tales of the cash 
results of this hot advertising idea, 
growing with retelling, were soon 
heard by every advertiser and his 
agent. They asked themselves, how 
can we cash in, too? A few smart ones 
reasoned thus: 

“The pictures of Amos ’n’ Andy are 
lures because the fans have never seen 
pictures of the boys. No other picture 
has anything like the same amount of 
appeal. We must think of something 
else. Let’s see, what do people want 
most? ” 

“Money!” 

“Right you are! We'll sell them 
chances to win money. They like to 
gamble.” 

“But isn’t that a lottery —illegal? ” 

“No, not if we’re cagey. We say 
that instead of buying anything (so 
they can send in a carton or wrapper) 
they can send in a ‘facsimile’ or a 
‘reasonably accurate copy’ instead. 
That gets around the law.” 

“But won’t they all make these 
copies and so get free chances?” 

“No, because they’d have to buy 
about a dollar’s worth of paints and 
brushes and spend a few hours copy- 
ing to make an acceptable replica.” 

“Well, won’t we be criticized for 
encouraging people to gamble? ” 

“Not if we hook up each chance we 
sell with a test of skill and knowledge. 
It’ll tickle the vanity and if we tell 
them it’s great fun they’ll think it is.” 

“But, after all, we’re not in the busi- 
ness of running lotteries, we’re selling 
soap, aren’t we? ” 


“Oh, well, we can figure out some 
way to tie up the contest to our soap, 


too.” 
So the Big Prize Contest came into 


It does seem logical that radio by its 
very nature is the best medium for con- 
tests, because it makes possible a com- 
bination of come-on music and the 
barker’s spiel — the old medicine show 
technique. Add the fact that in the ad- 
vertising business, as in every other, 
it is easier and safer to copy than to 
create (and usually more profitable) 
and you have the answer to why con- 
tests fill the air. Some show a sales 
profit above the cost of ballyhoo, over- 
head and prizes; others do what is 
known in the trade as a swell educa- 
tional job. The rest are also-rans, but 
as yet their sponsors either don’t know 
it, won’t admit it, or don’t know what 
to do about it. Meanwhile many peo- 
ple benefit from them, in ways various 


and strange. 


A= game fascinates millions of 
people. It is always deceivingly 
simple at first. Its knotty complications 
never appear until the contestant has 
gone so far that he will not stop. In 
fact, he can not, for letters haunt him 
and mists of words blur his reason. 
Your heart will go out to this gentle- 
man who wrote to one of our largest 
national advertisers as follows: 


Last night you announced, on your radio 
programme, prizes for the largest number of 
words made from the letters in your trade 
name. It is likely to cause you many a moment 
of anguish and I suggest that you take out in- 
surance against — well, against a lot of things. 
It’s this way: 

Several months ago I heard a peanut com- 
pany out in Iowa announce that prizes would 
be given to those who formed the letters in 
“Happy Days Peanuts” into the largest num- 
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ber of words. Just as diversion I started. Soon 
I saw it was more of a job than I thought. So 
I decided to take a small dictionary of about 
a thousand pages and make the list systematic. 
Well I spent spare time for four evenings and 
then concluded that I’d better get a larger 
dictionary. With this | found that my first 
list was entirely inadequate so I started all over 
in. 

In all it took me eight evenings and two 
afternoons, fully eighteen hours. I finally had 
a list of 1,100 words. The prizes were ten 
watches and some bags of peanuts. When the 
contest closed the programmes stopped. The 
awards were never broadcast. I never learned 
who won. 

I lay awake nights spelling words and try- 
ing to memorize them to copy next morning, 
only to forget them. I had nightmares in which 
I thought I had been shipwrecked in an endless 
sea of alphabet soup. I got so nervous from 
scanning page after page of words that I would 
get up and walk the floor to stop the words 
from swimming before my eyes. My wife 
plead with me to quit. No, I said. I never quit 
unless I’m licked, but my stubbornness was fool- 
ish. For a month my eyes have ached badly. I 
have had to go to an oculist twice and get a 
new set of glasses. It will cost about twenty- 
five dollars for eye trouble. I already had a 
watch and I’ve decided that peanuts aren’t very 
good for one anyway. And why spend eighteen 
hours on words, and punish your eyes and 
nerves and pocketbook when you can buy a bag 
for a nickel. What saps we are! 

I write this as a friendly warning against 
suits for nervous breakdowns, loss of eyesight, 
and loss of earnings by some members of the 
family as a result of your contest. 


Now consider some statistics of the 
contest held by the company warned 
against lawsuits: There were twelve 
prizes totalling $250, first prize $100. 
The rules were broadcast only twice. 
The contest lasted only ten days. But 
more than a hundred thousand peo- 
ple sent in lists and some thirty thou- 
sand of the lists exceeded a thousand 
words. The winning list had twenty- 
six thousand. So, multiplying the prob- 
able number of hours of work per list 
by the number of contestants, we get 
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more than one million hours of work 

for a total of $250 cash—less than 

one-quarter of one-tenth of one cent 

- hour. How a Chinese coolie would 
ugh if he knew! 

When such contests were new it was 
believed that advertisers would benefit 
because contestants would say the name 
of the product over and over as they 
thought of words. Actually, contestants 
dissect the trade name into letters, list 
them alphabetically, and never think 
of the name again as a whole until, in 
a greatly befuddled and unretentive 
mental condition, they write it on the 
envelope that is to hold their entry. 
Unless, therefore, they have to buy the 
product to enter, the advertiser prob- 
ably loses money because now there are 
so many big word marathons that no 
single one makes much impression even 
when it is going on. 

But the contests do help paper and 
pencil manufacturers, alienists, oculists 
and psychiatrists. Also the telephone 
and telegraph companies. Often those 
who finally deliver themselves of a list 
of a few hundred words (out of a pos- 
sible 35,000) wire or phone, at a cost 
of from one to five dollars, to plead 
with the judges to cross out a word that 
was put in by mistake, or to put in a 
word that has just been thought of, or 
not to disqualify entries that are late, 
“because the postman forgot to pick 
them up.” 

What’s more, publishers of encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, glossaries and other 
reference works have been refreshed by 
a mild flutter in their business lately. 
Such books available in public places 
are quickly mutilated or stolen by con- 
testants, or borrowed and never re- 
turned. Those who fail to lay even a 
gentle hand on free copies have actually 
been discovered buying their own. 
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Many a hoarded dollar left the mat- 
tress when the New York Public Libra- 
ries were compelled, because of plunder 
and pillage, to remove from their 
shelves those books that would be of 
help in current contests. As one librarian 
remarked sadly to me when I sought 
her assistance, “It wouldn’t help many 
people if we didn’t remove the books. 
Some one would get each copy as soon 
as the library opened and keep it all 
day and evening.” 

Whoever can not obtain printed help 
must draw on his own mental resources 
and these usually run out after about 
the fiftieth word. The next step is to 
enlist the help of friends and, among 
the employed, this is always done on 
the company’s time. Probably each con- 
sultation takes no more than an hour 
or two, but this time multiplied by the 
number of contestants amounts to mil- 
lions of hours in which no work is done. 


E MAY dismiss the big word con- 
West by saying that it will soon 
become far less enticing to the millions 
of people who have made what they 
consider supreme attempts without ever 
winning. Advertisers, in their eternal 
efforts to make themselves believe they 
are being “different,” are now only 
complicating the contests. The eager- 
ness of prospective contestants will wilt 
rapidly into apathy. 

There does seem, however, to be a 
long and incandescent future for the 
mammoth slogan contest and for the 
super-stupendous educational contest. 
No mere lull in bad times is going to 
stop the folks from toying with possi- 
bilities for getting rich quick. And cer- 
tainly no such mild antidote as common 
sense will ever convince them that they 
are not all potential writers of snappy 


advertising copy. 


Do you recall the “twenty words, no 
more, no less” contest, in which it was 
required that contestants write each 
word on a band or facsimile of the cigar 
advertised? It increased the sale of these 
cigars from less than 25,000 to more 

than 2,000,000 per day. For months, 

six days a week, about 10,000 people 

daily e their love for these cigars 

simply and from the heart, at about a 

dollar per effusion. The contest was ex- 

pensive and when sales had evidently 

reached a peak it was abruptly stopped 

and a gently falling sales volume 

pushed before it enough cash almost to 

burst the company coffers. 

One of the judges in this contest re- 
marked, “The depression must have 
shrunk intelligence, too.” Perhaps one 
out of every hundred entries had slight 
merit; the others were unbelievably 
bad. 

The person who is painstaking and 
intelligent is almost certain to have his 
entry among the one or two per cent 
that reach the finals. He will then be in 
competition, of course, with the profes- 
_ sional contestants, who are increasing 

rapidly. They spend many days on each 
contest, send in many entries, and go 
to elaborate lengths to have the entries 
different in wording, handwriting, sig- 
nature and geographical origin. This 
they do by having correspondents in 
many parts of the country. The belief 
persists, rather without foundation I 
think, that sponsors of contests spread 
the winners thickest where their prod- 
ucts need promotion most. Unquestion- 
ably this used to be the practice, on the 
theory that if a winner was picked in 
Dubuque all the unsuccessful entrants 
for miles around would think they had 
almost won. Whether they are right or 
not in taking such precautions to escape 
ion, we may assume that the suc- 
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cessful professionals know their busi- 
ness, for many of them are able to live 
comfortably on their prize money. And 
by the way, in case you want to turn 
professional, did you know that there 
is a regular monthly magazine listing 
all the current contests from “Cute 
things my kiddie says” in San Francisco 
to the hundreds of Big Prize Contests 
that streak out over the whole country 
from microphones in Chicago and New 
York? 

Some of the big slogan and letter 
contests have attracted more than two 
million entries. About eighty or ninety 
per cent are eliminated by the judges 
with no more than a glance, because 
some contest rule is broken. If, for in- 
stance, you say that entries must be 
written in ink or on the typewriter and 
that names of city, county and State 
must be spelled out in full, you can 
predict closely what will happen. Peo- 
ple will write in pencil and misspell. 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and 
other long State names will be abbre- 
viated. Residents of New York City 
and other large cities, particularly Balti- 
more, will not give the county. It has 
been learned that people who can’t fol- 
low rules don’t write very good answers. 
But whether the contestants have to buy 
anything to enter, or whether the 
quality of the answers is good or bad, 
sales of the product during the contests 
usually jump noticeably. 

The comparatively few papers that 
remain after the first examination are 
read more carefully until there are left 
only a few more than the total number 
of prizes. These papers are then turned 
over to the “official” judges, usually 

minor celebrities, whose glamor and 
prestige lend elegance and dignity to 
the contest. If their critical opinions 
are not always worth all they are paid 
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for them, the best entries still win, be- 
cause men from the advertising agency 
are standing ever ready to guide an ex- 
pert’s erring judgment back to the 
opinion he is supposed to reach. 

The names of the major winners once 
decided upon, the advertising boys 
start the check-up to see whether the 
winners are “worthy.” Standards vary 
with contests. Here is one an advertis- 
ing man told me: “ We’ve got to be sure 
none of them are Niggers, or hunks, or 
anything like that.” 

It is distressing to have to report 
that contestants are even more sus- 
picious of advertisers (and with less 
cause, as I shall presently show) than 
are advertisers of contestants. Naturally 
it is difficult for the man who has spent 
days on his entry and wins no prize 
to avoid harsh thoughts. Especially if 
the winning answers are made public 
is he able to convince himself that his 
differed from them only by a word or 
two and that Ais words actually were 
better. Any Big Prize Contest leaves in 
its wake a heavy cloud of active ill will, 
or at least the tolerant assumption that 
the contest was crooked. Some outraged 
contestants actually sue, presenting evi- 
dence to prove that the winners were 
picked out of a hat. Most of the losers, 
however, just say to themselves, “Sure 
it’s a racket, but what of it? Somebody 
wins, and if I go into enough of them 
maybe some day I’ll get a break.” 


SHOULD be emphasized that a heavy 
| gion majority of the Big Prize Contests 
are uiede on the level; the sponsors 
and their advertising agents go to much 
trouble and expense to make the judg- 
ing fair. Recently, in a big educational 
contest more than $15,000 was spent 
on the sorting, reading and filing of 
the 2,300,000 conglomerated, hopeful 
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papers. One hundred and thirty-seven 
people were given temporary employ- 
ment at four or five dollars a day. 
Mostly they were mature, college 
trained men and women. A Phi Beta 
Kappa key was to be seen here and there. 
Men who had made as much as $25,000 
a year worked, for the same pay, at 
the same table with stenographers, im- 
poverished elderly gentlewomen and 
ex-débutantes whose papas had lost all 
in The Street. It was surprising to see 
how seriously they worked, how sorry 
they were when they came upon papers 
from contestants who had obviously 
tried hard and just missed. Perhaps 
they saw close parallels to their own 
experiences. 

Attempts at fraud, however, got no 
sympathy. They were so frequent and 
so patent that one began to wonder if 
one’s fellow man, given a choice, is 
really honest, as the good books say. 
There were hundreds of thousands of 
duplicate entries, all of poor quality, 
and many hundreds even run off on 
multigraph or printing press. Parents 
would fill out entries and give their 
ages as twelve to fourteen in order to 
get the special consideration given to 
children. Most of these cheats believed 
that the contest was dishonest or would 
be judged haphazardly. They decided, 
accordingly, to increase the chances in 
their favor. Even the final judges re- 
ceived scores of letters, a few threaten- 
ing, but most of them suggesting a split 
of the prize money. 

The winners in this contest were, as 
it happened, all amateurs and deserving 
of prizes. First prize of $10,000 went 
to a well educated but poor Jewish girl 
whose parents, two sisters and brother 
were out of work. She spent four nights 
carefully working out her entry. Second 


prize was won by a young college grad- 


uate who was then doing post-graduate 
research on vitamins, the subject that 
was the general basis of the contest. He 
plans to marry and start his career on 
his A married woman, a col- 
lege graduate, was third; her husband 
is making a meagre living as an insur- 
ance salesman. Fourth prize went to an 
elderly man, sick and out of work for a 
year. He has a wife and four children. 
The youngest was recently operated 
upon for a double mastoid and the 
operation was still unpaid for. The 
winner’s wife said she complained vig- 
orously because he sat up late so many 
nights working on his entry. He went 
into every contest he heard about be- 
cause of the financial condition of the 
family, but he had never won before. 
Fifth prize went to a former teacher, 
wife of a struggling lawyer. The sixth 
was won by a small town minister. 

All these winners are essentially 
alike, all obscure, middle class people, 
rather above average in education and 
intelligence, who worked hard and 
systematically on their entries. All are 
either out of work or poorly paid. In 
short, they are just what you might ex- 
pect and, if they have been able to resist 
the temptations offered by the hundreds 
of salesmen who have swooped down 
on them, the money they won will do 
much to relieve their problems. They 
won because they are basically normal. 
They took the contest seriously; they 
followed the rules. It never occurred 
to them to do anything else. They rep- 
resent the best of by far the largest 
group that enters contests. 

There is a group, small by compari- 
son, but large in numbers, that is far 
more colorful and entertaining. It is 
made up of those who want to be, or 
who just are, “different.” Some write 
their entries in verse, and what verse! 
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Usually, too, these lyricists write: 
“Please note, this is a poem.” Some 
fill the paper with their life story, or a 
plea for help in their present misfor- 
tunes. There are those who ridicule the 
contests or write perfectly irrelevant 
wisecracks and sign names like Herbert 
Hoover, Gandhi, or Cleopatra. (This 
often happens in the pay-as-you-enter 
contests.) There are diatribes 

the product advertised, the Govern- 
ment, capitalism and what not. Oddly 
enough, there are almost no papers cov- 
ered with obscenity — and I confess I 
don’t know why after seeing all the 
other things entrants have thought of 
to do. 

If there is a rule that a certain contest 
blank must be used you may be sure 
that thousands of people will say to 
themselves, “Well, now, they don’t 
really mean that. If I make my entry 
unusual enough they'll surely give it 

consideration.” All kinds of 
whimsies that take days and even weeks 
to make are sent in: a beautiful silk 
patchwork quilt with embroidered 
words and pictures; tricky electric dis- 
plays; large books bound in leather 
with professional art work inside; a 
volume bound in velvet with a gold 
cloth bookmark tipped with ermine; 
wagons, automobiles and airplanes with 
answers lettered on the sides; and hun- 
dreds of less ambitious attempts to be 
“different.” 

In most of such entries the quality 
of the answers is low indeed; almost 
always simple words are misspelled. 
A newspaper ran a contest in which 
entrants were supposed to assemble 
pieces of photographs of the Presidents 
as published by the paper daily. One 
man sent in as his entry a model in 
wood of the White House, large enough 
to fill a small bedroom. He neglected 
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to include pictures of the Presidents. 
He received nothing but the silent 
maledictions of the contest manager 
who had already been sent more than 
a carload of similar handicraft. 

So America’s Prize Sideshow goes, 
playing to full houses day and night 
all over the land. Listen for yourself, 
tonight. As the crooner’s voice fades 
away, as the band is stilled, the barker, 
radio script in hand, begins: “And now, 
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ladies and gentlemen, and kiddies too, 
here is the good news you have been 
waiting for. Here is how you may win 
$50,000. Just follow a few simple rules 
— just write a few simple words — and 
have the time of your life doing it. 
(‘Smile in voice’ here, according to the 
script.) Here is all youhavetodo.. .” 
And you and I and millions more who 
say a cynical “Oh, yeah?” are reach- 
ing, even while we say it, for our pencils. 


No Work 


By Farrn Vitas 


Huy they hang, 


He scarcely dares look down 
Upon their pendant strength, 
Slow-dying under a strange thirst. 
He questions which is worst; no hands when born; 
Hands crippled; or this crown of thorn; 
To see bright blood, bold sinew, pliant bone 


Hanging inert? 


Once they swung, powerful, expert, 
With breathy beam, or to a metal tongue 
That now must drag, shamed anchors of horned flesh, 


Muting his labor-song 


With its component counterpoint of wage. 
What wonder that he questions if the gods be just 
Who deal such stagnant wrong. . . 


Permit such anchorage. 


APACITY to pay” was one of the 
catch phrases of the post-War 
_ era. For more than a decade it 
has permeated discussions of the finan- 
cial liquidation of the War. The Dawes 
Plan and the Young Plan were osten- 
sibly based upon it, and it provided the 
formula for the settlement of the War 
debts. Though the Lausanne settlement 
apparently means an end of the argu- 
ment over Germany’s capacity to pay 
reparations, the phrase is still met fre- 
quently in current discussions of the 
War debts, and we are likely to hear of 
it again in connection with the German 
debts to private creditors. 

The notion of “capacity to pay” as 
the proper test to apply in determining 
international debt payments arose out of 
the fact that the original demands of 
the Allies for reparations and the obli- 
gations of the Allies to the United States 
on War debts were so large that even 
the most chauvinistic Frenchmen, even 
the most patriotic citizens of the corn 
belt, were forced to the realization that 
full collection of their respective obli- 
gations was impossible. If the Allies, 
and in turn their American creditor, 
could not collect one hundred cents on 
the dollar, how much should they col- 
lect? The answer, accepted at the time 
by debtors and creditors alike, was that 


“Capacity to Pay” 
By Frank WHITSON FETTER 


What does this much abused phrase really mean? 


settlement should be made in accordance 
with “capacity to pay.” Yet these settle- 
ments, supposed to have been made on 
the basis of an economic formula so 
reasonable in its appearance, have 
broken down completely. When we con- 
sider the nature of these obligations, 
and the meaning of “capacity to pay” 
as applied to the indebtedness of Gov- 
ernments, the outcome is not surprising. 

The French, in their earlier negotia- 
tions with the Germans, were inclined 
to test “capacity” by the proddings of 
the bayonet. But after the Ruhr adven- 
ture, Germany’s “capacity to pay” was 
discussed with at least some recognition 
of economic realities. However, with 
the spectre of the French divisions 
looming in the background, the rela- 
tions between victor and vanquished 
were for some years bound to be on a 
somewhat different basis than those be- 
tween the United States and her erst- 
while Allies. It is in the negotiations of 
the United States with her European 
debtors that we can best observe the 
formula of “capacity to pay” in action. 

As early as the time of the Peace Con- 
ference, Allied representatives had 
sounded out the United States on the 
possibility of canceling their debts, or 
in some way linking them up with repa- 
rations. Our Government refused to 
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consider any such scheme. The Allied 
debtors seemed in no haste to settle, 
and unpaid interest was accruing at the 
rate of nearly a half billion dollars a 
year. The American Government, how- 
ever, made no immediate efforts to dun 
the debtors. The attitude, as expressed 
in a letter written by Carter Glass, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, in December, 
1919, was that until normal economic 
life was resumed in Europe an attempt 
to collect from our debtors would “de- 
crease their ultimate capacity to pay 
their debt to us.” 

Secretary Mellon, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Harding in June, 1921, suggested 
that in the case of some countries it 
might be necessary “to work out a re- 
funding plan reasonably within the 
ability of such country to carry out.” 
Congress, by Act of February 9, 1922, 
authorized the appointment of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
with authority to fund the debts for a 
period not exceeding twenty-five years, 
and at an interest rate not less than 4.25 
per cent. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the debtors would not agree 
to settle on the terms authorized by 
Congress. Hence the Commission ne- 
gotiated settlements running for sixty- 
two years, with interest rates ranging 
from 3.3 per cent in the case of Great 
Britain and several other countries 
down to .4 per cent in the case of Italy, 
which were subsequently ratified by 
Congress. All of these settlements were, 
according to the Commission, based on 
the principle of “capacity to pay” and 
on this basis were against 
Congressional critics. 


HE heart of the problem of “ca- 
pacity to pay” lies in the distinc- 
tion between the debts of private parties 
and the debts of sovereign States. Pri- 
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vate debtors can not escape their obliga- 
tions simply because they do not wish 
to pay, or because they feel that the debt 
is not morally binding upon them. 
Municipal law sets up standards by 
which the legal obligation to pay is de- 
termined, and machinery by which col- 
lection can be made from unwilling 
debtors. The personal wishes of the 
debtor, or his feelings toward the 
creditor, have nothing to do with the 
course of the law. A debtor can not be 
relieved from paying because he is ac- 
customed to a standard of living requir- 
ing two cars and a servant; he can not 
plead that the loss of funds to support 
his wife in the style to which she has 
become accustomed will lead to domestic 
discord. He can not refuse to pay because 
the creditor is already a wealthy man. 
Sometimes a creditor, rather than go to 
the trouble and expense of formal bank- 
ruptcy p i will make some 
agreement by which the debtor is to 
pay less than the amounts called for in 
the contract. Such settlements are usu- 
ally on the basis of the debtor’s financial 
condition — his “capacity to pay.” 
When the term “capacity to pay” was 
used in connection with the reparations, 
and more particularly the War debts, 
it was a situation like that suggested 
above that came to the mind of the 
average American. “The Allies can’t 
pay in full, therefore we are willing, in 
order to prevent bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, to knock something off the debt,” 
was the American attitude of the mid- 
dle Nineteen-Twenties. The average 
American, as well as his Congressional 
spokesman in Washington, thought of 
America’s relations to our European 
debtors in the same terms as he thought 
of the relations of an investor to a bor- 
rower on a farm mortgage who had suf- 
fered a succession of crop failures. Rep- 


resentative Crisp, a member of the Debt 
Commission, when testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1926 
in regard to the settlement with Italy, 
undoubtedly expressed a 
American view when he said: 

“T was actuated by the same motives 
that I would have if I was an attorney 
representing you with a claim against 
an insolvent concern. I would make the 
best settlement that I could get. And if 
by extending leniency I could permit 
that concern to continue business, hop- 
ing that it would become better able 
financially to meet its obligations, I 
would pursue that course rather than 
throw it into bankruptcy.” 

Such a view ignores the all-important 
fact that there is no court where the 
creditors of sovereign States can seek 
redress. British investors in the bonds of 
several of our Southern States learned 
this long ago. If pride or expediency 
does not make a Government pay its 
debts, there is no recourse open to the 
creditor short of armed intervention. 
The element of good faith and the 
recognition by the debtor of the essential 
justice of the obligation lie back of the 
payment of all Government debts. 


THE discussions of our Debt Com- 
mission with the representatives of 
the debtor countries, much emphasis 
was laid on certain economic data, in 
particular national wealth, Government 
finances, currency and the balance of 
payments. The report of the Ways and 
Means Committee said that budget ex- 
penditures, foreign trade and national 
income “constitute the basis of ability 
to pay.” Numerous statements by the 
negotiators, both foreign and American, 
pe ne indicate that it was from 
such data that “ ity to pay” was de- 
capacity to pay 


“CAPACITY TO PAY” 
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Yet close reading of the reports of 
our Debt Commission make it quite ap- 
parent that such economic data were not 
used to set up any objective standard 
of “capacity.” Probably the closest at- 
tempt at definition was made by the 
American Commission in a statement to 
the French Commission: 

We believe it is fully recognized by both 
commissions that the only basis of negotiations 
fair to both peoples is the principle of the 
capacity of France to pay. The nub of the 
difficulty of the two commissions arises from 
a difference in the judgment as to the future 
capacity of France to pay without, as we have 
stated, undermining her economic and social 
fabric. 


Later Secretary Mellon, in a letter to 
President Hibben of Princeton Uni- 
versity, referred to the formula of “ca- 
pacity to pay generously applied” as 
the “guiding principle of justice” used 
in making the settlements. 

These statements, however, did not 
set up standards. The settlements were 
almost as much a matter of horse trading 
as though no economic data had been 
introduced. These data became in fact 
little more than an arsenal from which 
one side or the other would take argu- 
ments to defend its position. It seemed 
that every offer of payment, every re- 
fusal, every suggestion of compromise 
terms, was presented as the proper in- 
terpretation of the gospel of “capacity 
to pay.” In practice, the term became a 
catch phrase to word in more diplomatic 
language the insistence of the creditor 
that more must be paid or the refusal 
of the debtors to agree to larger pay- 
ments. 

The members of the Debt Commis- 
sion in their more candid moments 
frankly recognized this, and admitted 
that “capacity” was determined largely 
by a process of dickering. Particularly 
was this true in the case of the Italian 
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settlement, where the very great reduc- 
tion in interest put the Commission on 
the defensive before a skeptical and 
somewhat hostile Congress that felt 
that the Italians had put something over 
on the American negotiators. 

Senator Smoot said, in defending the 
settlement in the Senate: “Italy says she 
cannot pay any more, and there is no 
way by which we can make her change 
her opinion. . . . What we want to 
get — what we feel we ought to get — 
is entirely beside the point. The only 
question is ‘What can we get?” 

Such statements put an interpretation 
on the term “capacity to pay” very dif- 
ferent from that of economic capacity 
associated with standards of living and 
national income. If we apply literally 
the doctrine of Senator Smoot and 
others to the present state of opinion 
in Europe, there is virtually no “capac- 
ity to pay” in any of the debtor coun- 
tries, and there is no prospect that 
economic recovery will create any such 
capacity. A country’s capacity to pay a 
foreign debt is based fundamentally on 
the willingness of its people to stand 
taxation, and the ability of the Adminis- 
tration to stay in power if it adopts an 
unpopular policy. In the case of Gov- 
ernment debts there is no such thing as 
“capacity to pay,” separate and apart 
from willingness to pay. 


HOSE who have insisted on the col- 
"T section of the War debts pride 
themselves on their realism. To them, 
the decision of America to collect rep- 
resented a triumph of our practical good 
sense over the theories of the college 
professors and the sentimentalists. Yet, 
in the light of what has already hap- 
pened, and what seems certain to hap- 
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pen, one wonders if the real windmill- 
tilters were not the self-styled practical 
men who thought of the War debts as 
glorified farm mortgages. No view can 
be called realistic which ignores the 
fundamental distinction between gov- 
ernmental debts and private debts, and 
considers of no consequence the all-im- 
portant fact that Europe does not recog- 
nize the essential justice of our claims. 
Yet the position of those high in au- 
thority seems to be that it lies in the 
hands of the American Government to 
decide whether or not we shall collect 
the debts. Official Washington still 
clings to the farm mortgage theory of 
the War debts. 

It was probably inevitable that 
America and Europe should not have 
seen eye to eye on the debts. With 
American public opinion as it was in the 
Nineteen-Twenties, it is almost un- 
thinkable that Congress would have 
agreed to cancelation, or to a reduction 
materially greater than was actually 
granted. Given that situation, perhaps 
it was better that a modus vivendi was 
arrived at in the formula of “capacity 
to pay” than that there should have 
been an outright break between debtors 
and creditor. Much the same conclu- 
sion applies to the relations between 
Germany and the Continental powers 
who were insistent upon large repara- 
tions payments. If this is true, and - 
was really better for a few years 
dodge realities than to face them, ¢ fon 
the formula of “capacity to pay” did 

good service as a compromiser 
er. It clothed the ugly realities 
of political differences in the less for- 
bidding garb of economic generalities. 
This is the most charitable judgment 
that can be pronounced. 


Dog-Fight 


By Henry Morton RoBINson 


A Story 


© HAGGERTY had skipped with the 
ings! Sixty dollars perhaps — 
scarcely enough, thought Anchor, 
to tempt even a gray roach like Hag- 
gerty. But it had. The straw suitcase 
was gone, and that had been Hag- 
gerty’s; the light tan overcoat was 
gone, and that had been Anchor’s. 
Nothing but the battered canvas sea-bag 
remained. Anchor didn’t even bother 
looking into it. He knew what it con- 
tained: a couple of sweat-eaten wres- 
tling tights, a dented aluminum sup- 
porter, six ill-paired gym shoes, and a 
brass anchor about a foot long. The 
anchor was for luck and had been given 
him by his shipmates when he won the 
catch-as-catch-can championship of the 
Pacific Fleet. It was green and tarnished 
now — like Anchor Bellows’s luck. 
The anchor had begun to corrode 
about a year ago when he started out 
on this barnstorming business under the 
— management of Finn (alias 
ive-Spot or Folding-Bed) Haggerty. 
It had been a tough year of walk-up 
hotels and one-night shows in the coal 
country, challenging all comers, tossing 
three or four local arm-grabbers onto 
their respective clavicles every night in 
the week, all for the price of a fried 
steak in some Greek lard-shop and a 
flat in Pittsburgh for Bella. A fi busi- 


ness, especially being away from Bella. 

And now Haggerty had given him 
the run-around. Well that was small 
loss. A cork-screw soul and a short- 
change habit of mind made Haggerty 
no bargain anyway; managers better 
than could be picked up for 
a dime a dozen if he ever needed one. 
But the far more pressing problem — 
a problem that worried Anchor plenty 
as he emptied some dusty water into 
the washstand and patted it on a mat- 
burned elbow — was, “How’ll I break 
the news to Grimm? ” What did a guy 
like Grimm say and do when he saw 
that a couple of barnstormers were giv- 
ing him the double-bank? Anchor didn’t 
know. He only knew that Grimm had 
a nasty lip, and that a nasty lip on a 
guy you owe money to, was bad — 

For solace, Anchor looked at his 
teeth in the water-stained mirror. When 
he was low he always liked to look at 
his teeth. They were — thick and 
yellowish-white, sound as growing 
ivory, with blunt grinding surfaces un- 
flawed by decay and guiltless of den- 
tistry. Anchor gazed first at the lowers, 
then at the uppers, trying the tusk-like 
canines with his thumb and forefinger, 
tapping the incisors lightly with his 
knuckles and with pleasure at 
the healthy reverberation. Then he 
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clicked his jaws together, patted some 
more water on the mat-burn, and 
thought of Bella. The sooner he got 
back to Bella the better. Bella was that 
kind of a girl. The thought of her hur- 
ried him into his shirt (how did Hag- 
gerty happen to leave shat?) and 
caused him to fumble blurrishly with 
_ his tie. Then with the Bella impetus 
still on him he bulged through the 
narrow door of the hotel room and 
clumped down the uncarpeted stairs to 
the office. 

The office of the Eagle House was a 
buttery-like enclosure, windowless and 
rather long, with a safe at the dark end. 
It was lighted by a fifteen-watt bulb, 
and under this bulb sat Herman 
Grimm, bald-headed, hairy-wristed and 
not conspicuously neat about the neck. 
Grimm was smoking a cigar which to 
Anchor’s breakfastless nose smelled 


exceedingly rancid. When Anchor ap- 
peared in the doorway Grimm switched 
the burning brand to the other side of 
his mouth and grunted: 

“I been wondering when you fellers 


were co: down.” 

Anchor couldn’t resist the opening. 
“There’s only one of us left, Mr. 
Grimm,” he said. “Haggerty skipped 
out on me last night.” 

Mr. Grimm started to push himself 
up from his chair, then as if recalling 
something, sat down again. 

“What’s that to me? You're here. 
Where’s the money? ” 

“Haggerty’s got it. Every cent. He 
even took my overcoat.” 

Grimm did push himself up this 
time. He shoved a greasy lower lip 
under Anchor’s chin and shouted: 

“I don’t care if he took your gold 
teeth. What you crooks take off each 
other ain’t any of my business. I want 


damages for what happened to my hall 
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last night, plus the hotel board bill. 
Understand? ” 

“T understand perfect, Mr. Grimm. 
But how can I pay what I haven’t 
got?” 

“It’s a racket,” snapped Grimm. 
“But it won’t work with me. Do you 
think I’m a Polack steel-puddler? Come 
on Bellows, wire your pal that he better 
send the hundred — or it’s the can for 
his little wrestler here.” 

“Listen, Grimm, let’s stop sparring. 
I’ve told you a straight story and you 
can do what you want about it. I didn’t 
have a thing to do with that phony 
business last night. That was Hag- 

’s work. I was trying to throw 
that Polack inside the time limit, and if 
let the time run over a couple 
of minutes and those guys busted up 
your hall, it’s not my fault. You can 
throw me into the can or let your hired 
men tar and feather me. Or better yet 
you can let me put on another show for 
you. Pll challenge the Polack to a finish 
bout. . 

“A swell drawing card you’d be,” 
sneered Grimm. “You didn’t come 
anywhere’s near throwing him last 
night.” 

“There was a time limit then, and 
he’s not so dumb either. That Polack’s 
had a lot of . But in a finish 
bout, two out of three falls, I’d dust the 
mat with him.” 

“Yah,” observed Grimm wearily. 
“If you threw him they’d wreck the 
hall again, and if he threw you, they’d 
burn it down. Talk about Wops being 
temperamental. These Polack’s is opera- 

to them.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Well, here I am ready to work,” 
said Anchor finally. 

Grimm glanced at him curiously, 
greasy lip extended. 


DOG-FIGHT 


“Bellows, what would you do to pay 
off that hundred? ” 

“Almost anything that wouldn’t get 
me -printed.” 

“] didn’t mean that.” Grimm half 
rose in his chair, remembered some- 
thing and sat down again. When he 
spoke again he was blinking at the 
fifteen-watt bulb. 


“You're a pretty tough wrestler 


aren’t you, Bellows? ” 

“There’s only one man ever threw 
me in a finish match and that was 

ler Lewis.” 

“Thasso? You’ve wrestled all kinds, 
I guess — men bigger’n yourself and 
all that? ” 

“That baby last night had sixty 
pounds onto me, didn’t he? ” 

“Yes, he was quite a bit heavier.” 
Some: .ow Grimm’s eyes couldn’t come 
to a focus on Anchor’s face. “Say,” he 
said finally, “have you ever heard of a 
man named Horner hereabouts? ” 

“Horner? No. He’s not a wrestler 
is he?” 

“No, he’s not a wrestler. He’s a — 
a sort of promoter.” 

“T thought you were the big pro- 
moter in this county, Mr. Grimm.” 

“Well, Horner handles a different 
line from me. Cock-fighting — more 
like that . . .” Grimm’s cheek muscles 
were working now. “He’s got some 
pretty good ideas on shows. I thought 
perhaps we might go out and see him.” 

“Sure,” said Anchor. “Right away. 
I’d like to fix things up so’s I can get 
back to Pittsburgh today or tomorrow.” 


EKE HORNER’s barn stood in the 
middle of a meadow three miles 

out of town. It was a big mansarded 
structure covered with faded shingles; 
the windows were covered on the inside 
with yellowed newspaper, and a heavy 
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door was secured to its jamb by a black 
iron padlock. The big lock, the yellowed 
window-coverings and the very location 
of the building seemed to say, “ Nothing 
good goes on in this place.” 

Actually no good thing did go on in 
Zeke Horner’s barn. 

This Zeke Horner had discovered 
about five years before that men liked 
to see death-battles between animals 
and would pay for the privilege of 
looking at such contests. The discovery 
had pleased Zeke enormously, because 
he himself liked to watch a nice finish 
fight between animals, and had a knack 
of thinking up strange encounters. He 
had once put a wild-cat and a rattle- 
snake into a screened box just to see 
what would happen. The snake bit the 
cat and the cat shook the snake — and 
both came out of the box dead. This 
was no fun for the audience somehow, 
because Zeke’s customers liked to see a 
victor even if he was all hacked to pieces. 
So thereafter Zeke confined himself to 
matching dogs, fighting-cocks and rats. 
He used to put a female rat in with 
two males, and that made a pretty 
show. Zeke was making money off his 
idea; a steady bunch of customers 
would pay up to a dollar apiece to see 
his shows, and when he had a real con- 
test his big mansarded barn was jammed 
to the rafters. 

Grimm and Anchor, driving up to 
Zeke’s barn, found him elegantly em- 
ployed in scratching a terrier’s back 
with a wire comb. 

“How’s the rassling business?” 
grinned Horner, examining the wire 
comb minutely. “I hear you had quite a 
fracas over to the hall last night. 
Chairs broke and all that. I couldn’t 
get over. My houn’ was sick. Somebody 
tried to poison him when he broke 
loose last week.” 
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“Thasso? ” Grimm let a decent inter- 
val elapse before entering upon new 
business. “Horner,” he said at length, 
“T want you should meet Anchor Bel- 
lows, a right smart wrestler that was 
the navy champ a couple years ago, 
and he’s a willing mixer y in 
a finish match. He owes me a little 
money and I kind of thought you might 
fix up a scheme so’s he could pay it off.” 

“What kind of a scheme you mean, 
Grimm?” Horner’s eyes were asking 
for certain information. He got it when 
Grimm drew down one corner of his 
mouth — the corner away from Anchor 
—and replied: 

“Oh, almost anything. Anchor here 
ain’t fussy, and you’re pretty good at 
thinking up novelty shows. What c’n 
you offer? ” 

Anchor meanwhile was trying to 
stroke the terrier, but the beast made 
a lunge at his hand and almost nipped 
the thick outside round of his 
Horner ed the dog affectionately 
as he drawled out his proposition. 

“This snappin’ terrier just gave me 
an idea. If your friend here isn’t afraid 
of dogs and is willing to go to work — 
why we all might make a piece of 

Of course the terrier’s too 
small, but then I got other dogs more 
to the size of the job.” 

“The houn’ dog? ” queried Grimm. 

“The houn’s sick I told you. No, I 
meant the — the other one.” 

“ ? 

“Yeh, Wolfy. He’d match up about 
even, heh? ” 

There was a silence as both men 
looked at Anchor. 

“How about it, Bellows?” Grimm 
asked finally. “You willing to go on 
with Horner’s dog? ” 

Anchor had a sick feeling high in his 
stomach. 
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“Suppose I say no?” 

“Then Ill see that you work out 
your bill with the county road-gang. 
Fifty cents a day — you’ll be at it six 
months.” 

Anchor thought of blonde Bella sit- 
ting alone in the Pittsburgh flat for six 
months; then he had another thought 
of her not sitting alone. 

“Let me see the dog,” he said. 


_ BELLOws gazed into the 


water-stained mirror at his square 
white teeth for the twelfth time since 
morning. For the past thirty-six hours 
his teeth were practically the only en- 
couragement he had received from 
within or without; since his return 
from Horner’s barn Grimm had held 
him a close prisoner in a top-story room 
in his ramshackle hotel while the busi- 
ness of assembling a crowd for the com- 
ing fight was pushed with all the pro- 
moter’s energy. 
ing out of the window about four 
o’clock Anchor could see little knots of 
men in the courtyard below. They had 
stood there all afternoon, pointing and 
looking up at his window and arguing 
in ee, Det about his chances with 
Horner’s dog. Their furtive tones and 
gestures Anchor feel as though 
they were discussing a corpse. Along 
towards nightfall a guard was estab- 
lished in the courtyard —a lanky to- 
bacco-chewing guard who sat on a barrel 
with a shotgun across his knees and 
twiddled a very loose trigger with 
annoying nonchalance. After watching 
him an hour or two and finding that he 
was more alert than decorative, Anchor 
rolled into bed and slept till daybreak. 
He dreamed that os and Bella were 


eating oysters togeth 
Waking, he la’ yon the ogy bed and 
considered the ves before him. 


DOG-FIGHT 


He could go through with this dog 
business tonight, or he could back out 
and take the rap in a State road-camp 
for six months. In the silence of dawn 
both alternatives seemed ghastly to him. 
The sight of the monstrous dog crunch- 
ing a beef bone in a steel wire cage 
had not seemed so terrible yesterday, 
but the image obsessed him now as he 
racked his brain for stories of fights 
between men and beasts. He could re- 
call not one. He had no idea where the 
odds lay in such a battle, or how long 
it might last. Did a dog break down 
when the fight was going against it, or 
did the pressure of adversity squeeze 
new energy into the dog’s heart? Prob- 
ably it all depended on the dog. The 
only thing Anchor knew positively was 
that a fighting dog goes for its oppo- 
nent’s throat, and on this basic knowl- 
edge he built his theory of defense. It 
was a good theory—if it worked. 
When the plan was finished and re- 
hearsed a couple of times, Anchor got 
up and looked at his teeth in the glass. 
They were very splendid teeth and he 
felt that he had more than a fair chance 
of beating the dog. 

He smiled as he thought of the oyster 
dream. He’d be back in Pittsburgh with 
Bella this time tomorrow. She’d have 
a few dollars and they’d eat oysters all 

ight. 
"eTowards the middle of the afternoon 
his courage began to ooze again. Look- 
ing out of the window he saw a crowd, 
larger than yesterday, standing in the 
courtyard and looking up at his room. 
Once when he opened the window to 
get a little air the crowd buzzed ex- 
citedly and he heard some one say, 
“There’s the wild man.” It made 
Anchor . “Pl show them what 
a wild man I am,” he muttered, seizing 
the water pitcher and hurling it out the 
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window. He followed it with the 
cracked basin and rickety washstand. 
The utensils fell on some heads, crushed 
a derby or two, and splattered over the 
pavement as the crowd ducked for 
shelter. 

In a moment Grimm was pounding 
on the door. 

“What you doing in there?” he 
shouted. 

“ Just a little exercise.” 
Anchor was laughing loudly, excitedly 
now. If Grimm had come in he would 
have thrown Grimm out the window, 
too. But Grimm did not come in. “You 
better save your strength for tonight,” 
he warned from the other side of the 
door. Then he clumped downstairs, 
secretly glad that Bellows had thrown 
the pitcher and basin out the window. 
It played up the wild man note that 
Grimm had struck in promoting the 
fight, and would act as a great stimulus 
to attendance. 

“Serve that wild man upstairs with 
a raw steak for supper,” he shouted 
into the kitchen so every one in the 
courtyard could hear. It was gorgeous 
showmanship, Grimm felt. Privately 
he told the waiter not to bring down 
the remains of the meal; he suspected, 
quite wrongly, that the prisoner would 
not do terrific damage to the food. But 
Anchor fooled him. Remembering the 
dog crunching his bone, Anchor grinned 
as he attacked the underdone steak. 

“ll trim them at their own game,” 
he said as he threw the T-bone out the 
window. 

At seven o’clock Anchor heard a rap 
on the door. It was Grimm. 

“Come on,” he said, “we're going.” 
The shotgun guard and another man 
were standing behind him. 

Anchor grabbed his duffle bag and 
followed Grimm downstairs. A silent 
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crowd eyed the party as Anchor took 
his place in the back seat of the open 
Ford. The only thought he had was, 
“I’m glad I’m going to get some air.” 
No one spoke during the half-hour drive 
into the country; the Ford labored 
painfully under the weight of its four 
heavy occupants, taking the hills in 
sputtering low gear and protesting sog- 
gily at every slough. It was dark 
when they reached the big barn in the 
centre of the treeless field. Already 
eld. 

“Pile out,” said Grimm. “Looks as 
if there’d be a good crowd.” 

A minute later the barn door opened 
and Anchor was shoved into a strong, 
darkly shadowed circle of light thrown 
by a hissing gasoline lamp. The inside 
of the barn had been remodeled for 
animal-fighting by letting the floor 
down into a circular pit effect, walled in 
by unpainted pine boards about three 
feet high. The pit was covered with 
straw and was about twenty feet in 
diameter. Rows of benches ran in a 
double tier around the pit; the overflow 
could stand in the lofts and look down 
on the pit from above. From the rafters 
hung a rusty sledge chain and a big 
hay-rake, mementoes of the time when 
Zeke Horner had been an _ honest 
farmer. 

A hush fell over the barn as Anchor 
entered. No cheering, no applause, 
nothing that usually marks the entrance 
of the gladiator. The lack of acclama- 
tion made Anchor realize how utterly 
alone he was here, with not even a 
paid handler to whisper encouragement 
at him. 

“Where’ll I undress?” he asked, 
turning to Grimm. 

“Why right here, I guess. There’s 
no ladies present.” Every one laughed. 
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Bellows stripped and then drew on 
his oldest wrestling tights. His fingers 
were trembling as he up his mat 
shoes but he could not bring himself 
to ask for help. When he was dressed 
he emptied the remaining clothes from 
the canvas bag and carefully drew the 
cord out of the brass eyelets around its 
neck. Then folding the sea-bag flat, he 
wound it tightly like a thick bandage 
from wrist to elbow. He now laid the 
brass anchor like a splint along his fore- 
arm and kissed the corroded metal for 
luck. To this he added his other wres- 
tling suit, wrapping it around his fore- 
arm until it looked like a ham encased 
in a black stocking. 


s HE tied the bandage into place 
with the cord he heard a chain 
clanking. Anchor looked up and saw his 
antagonist, a huge-headed, ruff-necked 
beast slavering at the mouth and whin- 
ing throatily as Horner restrained him 
with a short thick chain. The animal 
received no ovation, however, a fact 
that subtly cheered the wrestler. “He’s 
no more popular than I am,” thought 
Anchor, struggling with the cord that 
was to bind up his arm bandage. 
“Here, let me tie it for you,” said a 
stranger standing near him. It was the 
first friendly voice Bellows had heard 
in days; it gave him something like 
confidence. “Thanks, buddy,” he said 
as the man finished tying the knot. 
“Kick him in the short ribs,” said 
the man without looking at Anchor’s 
face. “Kill the bastard. He killed my 
best dog last month.” The man merged 
into the shadows again, and Anchor 
nervously smoothed the cloth ham on 
his forearm as Horner clambered into 


the pit. “That guy didn’t do me so much 
good after all,” thought Anchor. 
“Now, gents,” began Horner, “we're 


going to witness a real unique contest, 
something that the sporting element of 
Callaghan County’ll long remember, 
in fact I’m here to say that you’ll prob- 
ably never forget it. A fight between a 
man and a wolf-dog, gentlemen, the 
man using no weapons but his hands 
and the dog using no weapons so to 
speak but his teeth. Now I want that 
every one here should understand that 
this gentleman that’s going to fight 
Wolfy offered to do so of his own 
accord and at his own risk, and if he 
gets hurt why he ain’t got anybody to 
blame but hisself. Of course we don’t 
intend that the bout’ll end fatal, and 
I’m here to pull Wolfy off in case 
things looks too bad, but I don’t want 
no complaints if I don’t pull soon 
enough.” He turned to Bellows. “Do 
you get that, mister? ” he asked. 

“T get it,” replied Bellows, “but I 
want you to get this too, Mr. Flea- 
Squeezer, that if I crush the guts out 
of your dog here, I don’t want to hear 
no yelping from anybody but the dog; 
and what’s more, if I kill him there’ll 
be no bills presented. Is that right?” 

“That’s right mister, #f you kill 
him.” 

“O. K. Let’s start.” 

Horner withdrew to one side of the 
pit and put his mouth to the dog’s ear. 
Anchor, from his side of the ring, could 
see Horner pointing at him and talking 
to the beast exactly as a veteran handler 
talks to his man. What Bellows did not 
see was the smear of beef-blood that 
Horner wiped across the dog’s muzzle. 
The smell of the blood infuriated the 
beast; he growled for prey and tugged 
at his chain. Waiting till the tension of 
the chain was just right, Horner cried: 

“Ready? ” 

“Ready” said Bellows. He heard 
Horner click the chain-release, and in a 
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split second the dog was across the pit 
at him in an avalanche of teeth and fur. 

Half-way across the ring the dog left 
the ground, paws extended, muzzle 
gaping, coming like a brute arrow for 
Anchor’s throat. The wrestler had no 
time to think. He shot up his bandaged 
arm to meet the oncoming thrust, and 
the dog’s fangs sank deep into the 
wrapped woolen and canvas. 

The catapulting fury of the beast 
knocked Bellows over backwards. The 
dog was on top of him now, his flaming 
eyes close to Bellow’s face, his steel 
fangs cutting through the wrapped 
bandage on his left forearm. That was 
exactly what Anchor wanted him to do. 
With his free right arm he crushed the 
beast’s head closer to himself and held 
it in a muscular vise while he slid his 
legs down the dog’s hairy flank feeling 
for the precise position of the animal’s 
thumping heart. He located it at the 
short ribs, then locking his ankles to- 
gether he gave a half-roll to the right 
and crushed his knees together. 

It was a full scissors and headlock, a 
hold that would crush the life out of 
anything that could be encircled by a 
man’s legs. The dog felt the awful 
pressure at his heart and bowels; with 
a yowl of pain he loosed his hold on 
Bellow’s forearm and made a new try 
for the wrestler’s throat. But Anchor 
bound the furred neck close with an iron 
right arm, and again thrust the band- 
aged left forearm like a gag into 
the dog’s open jaws. Again the dog 
crunched, and only the brass anchor 
prevented his teeth from meeting com- 
pletely in Bellow’s flesh. Now with a 
killer’s fury Bellows brought his knees 
closer and closer together, crushing the 
dog’s viscera in a terrible hold. He felt 
the dog’s two lower ribs snap under the 
clamping, fool-proof pressure. He 
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rolled more to the right and brought 
his full weight onto the dog’s extended 
body, at the same time jamming the 
bandaged gag deeper into the lolling 
jaws. Then for a moment he turned 
on the full current of the scissor’s pres- 
sure —a thing he had never done in 
all his years on the mat. 
The dog went limp in his arms. 
Bellows held the pressure until 
Horner came over. i at him 
Bellows asked: 
“Want me to kill your pet, mister? ” 
“No,” said Horner subdued, “let 
him up.” 
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Anchor released his hold and got up. 
There was no cheer from the crowd. 
The only sound was the hissing of the 
gasoline lamp and the broken panting 
of the dog as Horner knelt over him 
weeping. 

Bellows pulled the wool and canvas 
off his arm; the brass anchor was 
smeared with blood, and the forearm 
hung limp as the splint came off. 

“Give me my fare to Pittsburgh,” 
said Bellows as Grimm came over pale 
and trembling. “I know a nurse there 
that'll fix it without asking no ques- 
tions.” 


HE population of the United 
States is rapidly approaching a 
maximum. This statement would 

be accepted without question by the 
vast majority of economists and statis- 
ticians today. It is the most significant 
discovery of the probable framework 
of our future economic world which has 
been made in this last decade. 

This will be a basic change that may 
force the development of new social 
and economic institutions. Because it is 
an enduring force, it is a more power- 
ful directive than merely the general 
and perhaps temporary fact of depres- 
sion. Change, forecast on the basis of 
forces persisting through good times 
and bad, finds support in historical 
parallels. A radical reorganization of 
our economic system merely because 
a depression exists has no historical prec- 
edent; such savors of the 
short-sightedness that characterized the 
late-lamented “new era.” 

In the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century few Americans worried about 
a “population problem.” Virgin soil, 
undeveloped mineral resources and an 
advancing science and technology gave 
each man of the added millions more 
things than his father had had. 


One Thing We Know 


By A. F. Hinricus 


In all the economic debate going on today one trend only ts 
undisputed; and from that we can foresee some of the 
things about to happen to us 


Neo-Malthusianism became general 
only in this century, when the frontier 
had disappeared. Mindful of the tre- 
mendous growth in the last century, we 
began to project future populations and 
to wonder how they might live. Op- 
timists dreamed of synthetic foods and 
pessimists translated calorie intake for 
the additional millions into acres of 
land needed under various of 
with present methods o 


Only gradually did the significant 
fact emerge: population increase must 
be projected at a decreasing rate. Ray- 
mond Pearl, a biologist of Johns Hop- 
kins, in a series of studies found a tend- 
ency to approach a maximum among 
human and other populations at first 
rapidly and then more and more slowly. 
In 1922 he predicted an ultimate pop- 
ulation for the United States of 
197,000,000. For 1970 he predicted 
167,000,000, growth at less than a 
quarter of the early American rate. 

Robert Kuczynski jarred economists 
and statisticians with a brilliant 
in 1926. He showed by a detailed study 
of births and deaths that in most west- 
ern European countries, despite the fact 
that census counts or esti- 
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mates show an increase of population, 
actually the population is not being 
reproduced. What better illustration 
could one ask of the utterly ridiculous 
in statistical manipulation? An in- 
creasing population is tending to de- 
cline! Though it sounds like research 
gone mad, it is sober fact. The recent 
increase in population has been due es- 
sentially to a decline in the death rate 
and to the presence of a relatively large 
proportion of women in the child-bear- 

ages. Actually with prevailing birth 
rates and death rates females reaching 
child-bearing age in most western Euro- 
pean countries are not producing an- 
other female who reaches the child- 


dng S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation 
in 1928 abandoned the mathematical 
method of forecast used by Pearl. They 
found that the trend of birth rates, death 
rates and migrations, ifcontinued, would 
givea population of 171,000,000in 1970. 
With considerable assurance they fore- 
cast that for the next two decades popu- 
lation will increase from 122,000,000 
in 1930 to about 132,000,000 in 1940 
and to about 140,000,000 in 1950. 
Population is stabilizing rather rapidly. 
In the next twenty years the growth 
projected is only slightly greater than 
that which occurred in the last decade. 
Prior to the Civil War the lowest rate 
of increase for a twenty-year period was 
seventy-seven per cent from 1820 to 
1840. The increase from 1890 to 1910 
was forty-five per cent. The projected 
growth from 1930to 


per cent. 

Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, an outstand- 
ing authority on population, has recently 
produced the most overwhelming esti- 
mate. He predicts a population of 
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150,000,000 in 1970 with a subsequent 
decline. 

Forget all precise figures forecast for 
1970. They are regarded by their au- 
thors as little more than educated 
guesses. Too many vital changes in un- 
derlying factors may intervene. They 
do show all authorities in agreement 
that the only reasonable guess is that 
population will increase much more 
slowly in the future than it has in the 


To most students of population it 
seemed reassuring that western Europe 
had ceased to grow and that the United 
States will grow but slowly. We had 
looked at what we thought was to be 
slowly increasing hunger in an over- 
crowded Garden of Eden. We are now 
told that there will be no such severe 
overcrowding; we breathe a sigh of re- 
lief and look abroad in a troubled world 
for new problems. The population prob- 
lem is noted on our diaries as already 
in process of solution. 


LMost all commentators on Ameri- 
A can habits of thought have char- 
acterized us as speculators. The more 
unkind have remarked on the wide- 
spread mania “to get something for 
nothing.” We have rather spoken of the 
“spirit of adventure” of our people 
and have embossed our copy books with 
the maxim, “Nothing ventured, noth- 
ing gained.” 

This attitude grew out of the exist- 
ence of speculative opportunities, cre- 
ated in large part by the growth of 
population. The case is most obvious 
with reference to land values. The 
wealth of the Astors and the Wendells 
is an economic manifestation of the fact 
that in 130 years New York City grew 
from a place the size of present day 
Kalamazoo to become the largest city 


of the world, numbering almost as 
many people as lived in all the United 
States in 1800. If only the Wendell 
family had gained wealth in this 
fashion, it might have had no influence 
in shaping our habits of thought. But 
almost every owner of land, and they 
number millions, has experienced such 
gains. Hamlin Garland’s book of the 
middle border is replete with the tale 
of the free prairie, the trickle of human- 
ity that became a raging torrent when 
the dike was destroyed, the value ac- 
quired by the choicer sites, and free 
land always a mirage on the horizon for 
the vast majority. Gary, sand dunes and 
waste on the shores of Lake Michigan 
in 1907, became a thriving city with 
urban real estate values. Los Angeles 
and Main Street; land in America! 
Almost always the boom has been car- 
ried to an extreme; from Chicago to 
Miami the offices of recorders of deeds 
and mortgages are littered with the 
tragic story of the man who arrived too 
late. But in general landowners in 
America have added to their fortunes. 

In consequence we as a nation are 
real-estate-minded. Wethink of land not 
in terms of use but in terms of value, 
in fact, in terms of somebody else’s prob- 
able appraisal in the future. A small 
New England town affords a perfect 
illustration. The automobile awoke it 
from its Rip Van Winkle sleep through 
the ages. Its population is, however, es- 
sentially stable in the sense that those 
who live there today will also live there 
tomorrow and ten years hence. 

On a hillside overlooking the blue 
waters of Narragansett Bay lay a beau- 
tiful ten-acre site. From a ledge of rock 
one looked across the waving grass 
and under the great limb of a hundred- 
year-old oak to the bay with its farther 
bank of pines, its surface broken with 
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dabs of white and cut by the bows of 
white-sailed sloops as they heeled in 
the breeze. 

Today it stands as an ordinary real 
estate development. Denuded of all but 
one tree, divided into small 
plots so that much of the view is lost, 
every distinguishing characteristic is 
gone. A new street was run through 
a delicious tangle of lilac and forsythia. 
The last scene of the tragedy was the 
planting of a row of naked little maples 
to border the street. The occasional pic- 
nic ground of the neighborhood disap- 
peared in the scaffolding of an unim- 
aginative civilization. 

Adjoining property owners were 
jubilant. They hardly thought of what 
they had lost, for land values would 
rise. The removal of these ten fine acres 
increased the scarcity value of their own 
holdings. The new contacts with the 
city would bring more fame to this de- 
veloping suburb. Though no family 
contemplated moving as even a distant 
contingency, they gladly traded a part 
of paradise for paper profits, for a ten 
to one chance that they or their chil- 
dren might later want to sell advan- 
tageously. 

It is useless to moralize about the 
fact that we are more interested in 
future increases in value than we are 
in our present enjoyment of land. The 
significant thing is that it has had a basis 
in reality, albeit Lewis Mumford and 
others writhe in the presence of what 
seem to them such vicious values. It 
has been possible to increase personal 
fortunes through land ownership; in- 
deed on the average it has been impos- 
sible not to. 

It is also significant that in the future 
this opportunity will become less and 
less general. Land will still increase in 
value and fall in value as population 
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shifts. Locally, growth of population 
may continue to be a factor, but it will 
be by migration and not by natural in- 
crease. The average will be an approxi- 
mate stand-off of aggregate land 
values. Certainly the increase will be 
less marked than it has been. 

What is true of land values is also 
true of other resources. Some may in- 
crease in value as new uses are dis- 
covered. All may increase as we expand 
our standard of living and demand more 
from resources now in use. But by and 
large the increase will be less dramatic 
in the future than it has been in the 
past. 


F THE values of today tend to be also 
I the values of tomorrow, we must ex- 
pect our habits of thought to change. 
We shall scrutinize present values more 
carefully, protect them and develop 
them as far as we are able. 

Speculation is essentially individual- 
istic. It thrives on a lack of codrdination. 
We do not expect that all will get some- 
thing for nothing. We of the East Side 
do not want a plan developed that helps 
the West Side more than it does us. 
By shrewd manipulation of collective 
action I may steal a march on my neigh- 
bor. But in general the cross-hauling 
results merely in stalemate and social 
inaction. Our speculative plans and 
hopes are laid in an environment where 
we count on little from the group, place 
our faith in luck and the law of averages, 
and find our salvation in a freedom to 
twist and squirm, to shift position and 
to use what we own in any way that 
promises profit or a minimum loss. 

The protection of existing values and 
the most perfect development of the 
existing pattern depend upon collective 
and codperative action in modern urban 
areas. Zoning is a typical, though lim- 
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ited, illustration of protection. Collec- 
tive force is applied to keep a gasoline 
station off your corner, to prevent my 
neighbor from leasing his lot to adver- 
tise Sotexat gasoline, to maintain a resi- 
dential area against the encroachment 
of a factory. 

We can already trace the influence of 
partial stabilization on zoning. So long 
as uses of land are changing and our 
own small holding may be the one in 
line to profit from the shift from a 
single-house frontage to an apartment 
site or from a residential corner to a 
retail centre, we strive for freedom, 
even if we have to give to another 
man the right to develop his land in a 
way we do not like. But when most of 
us are sure that our lands will retain 
their present uses, we will allow him to 
do nothing to lower the value of those 
uses. 

Even more probable is it that with 
a stable population we shall exercise 
far more careful control over lands held 
out of use. Today we all view our un- 
developed holdings near a city as po- 
tential house lots. Our habit of thought 
is shaped by the story of the subur- 
ban farms and ens of Greenwich 
Village in our grandfather’s day that 
have soared in value as they lost beauty, 
of goats clambering over rocky waste- 
land where now the latest masterpiece 
of bridge-building belches an endless 
line of automobiles into hot can- 
yons where our modern cliff-dwell- 
ers live. So long as there is an advancing 
phalanx of brides and grooms pushing 
to the new frontier, we wish to cry our 
lands for sale. If some other subdivider 
splits the demand with me and we are 
left for years with unsold lots, it is part 
of the game. Next time I'll get fancier 
street names. 


Property owners by and large can 
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be expected to tolerate such develop- 
ment only so long as it is merely a mat- 
ter of time until the subdivisions are 
taken up. Nothing can be more waste- 
ful than planless subdivision which 
destroys choice open spaces with isolated 
urban-type dwellings and loads the 
community with heavy charges to pro- 
vide public facilities to widely scattered 
residences or clusters of buildings. In 
this new world to which we are moving, 
when the mayor talks of city planning, 
he will no longer mean mild zoning and 
a monument in front of the city hall. 
Planning the uses of land to serve best 
the needs of the city will be almost an 
economic necessity. 


His discussion of speculation, land 
“Lwin and land planning bears on 
the larger problem of economic plan- 

which is so much to the fore at 
present. The habits of thought that 
grow out of planning have almost bi- 
ological properties. The cells divide and 
multiply. Zoning, a radical doctrine a 
few years ago, is a commonplace today. 
City planning of a sort became at one 
time almost a mania. So also, in another 
field, did scientific management. No 
self- business man could run 
his enterprise without calling in an 
expert, who could think of broad 
functional coérdination, to plan his 


tions. 


Such habits of thought also produce 


permutations. The genus remains; 
new species develop. Each new problem 
that arises tends to be visualized in terms 
that have been applied to earlier prob- 
lems. If these have been attacked in 
piecemeal fashion by a rule-of-thumb 
“common sense” individualism, so will 
be the new problem. If they have been 
attacked as functional wholes, with con- 
scious codrdination of many interests, 
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the new problem will be analyzed in 
similar manner. Witness the fact that 
the engineer, who may have started by 
visualizing the functional relationship 
of the moving parts of a complex 
mechanism, is called upon today as first 
choice to integrate departments of a 
business, to prepare a city plan, and, if 
the world of the future contains a 
planned economic order, maybe to 
shove aside the economists of yester- 
day in the huge task of social engineer- 
ing. None of these jobs calls for a 
knowledge of tensile strength, of tor- 
sional strains, of the properties of an 
electric current. They have but one 
thing in common, a habit of thought 
that the real engineer can not lose. 
So as we come to think of planning and 
social codrdination, in larger number 
than we do today and at new points, 
we must expect a spread of the habit 
to still other fields, perhaps not yet 
apparent. 

The changing age composition of the 
population will have many interesting 
consequences. As we approach a maxi- 
mum population, the present tendency 
toward a large proportion of old and 
middle-aged persons will be accentu- 
ated. This of itself might be assumed 
to make us less speculatively inclined 
and less impetuous. 

It is probable for two reasons, how- 
ever, that socialism, in the sense of 
active social policy to achieve definite 


but socially desired ends, will increase. Our 


society will no longer be one of rapidly 
multiplying opportunities. A marked 
tendency for individuals to remain on 
a given level is inevitable in a society 
in which advancement depends increas- 
ingly upon the removal of superiors 
through death. Our educational system 
may be used to maintain acquiescence in 
the essential rightness of a world of old 
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rulers. We can hardly hope, when pres- 
ent status becomes increasingly a picture 
of future position as well, that existing 
conditions will not be more carefully 
scrutinized than they are today. 

This stratification, in which individ- 
uals wonder more how their present 
position may be improved than how to 
find rapid advancement, will furnish 
a basis for group and class conscious- 
ness that has hardly existed as an effec- 
tive force in American life. Collective 
action will become more powerful than 
it is today, not only among wage-earners 
but among white-collared workers, 
whose visions of sugar plums today 
foster an intensive individualism. Pro- 
fessor Sorokin of Harvard has shown 
that there is greater stratification in 
America today than there was two gen- 
erations ago. With a stabilizing popula- 
tion it will develop even more rapidly. 

In the second place this relative lack 
of new openings at the top will raise 
the quality of the leadership of the 
mass. In the past we have skimmed off 
most of the best capacity in the ranks 
of the workers and have thrown it into 
positions allied to industrial leadership. 
Though we can hardly imagine such 
an excess of genius that it will be im- 
possible for unique capacity to rise, we 
must expect that many men of substan- 
tial ability will be left in the ranks. 
There will be then better leadership 
in the formulation of programmes for 
concerted group efforts and in the ap- 
plication im to achieve common 
group interests. 


— probable decline of speculation 


and a growing stratification of so- 
ciety both point to specific types of plan- 
ning and socialized thinking. From such 
specific routines may grow a more gen- 
eralized habit of thought. 
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This is important, for a planned 
economy is the apparent alternative to 
the existing uncodrdinated economic 
order, in which cumbersome and 
only roughly approximate adjustments 
within the whole are made through the 
mechanism of market price. 

It is probable that the inherent weak- 
nesses of the present planless system 
will become more apparent with a 
stabilizing population. It is worth while 
to examine the hypothesis that the 
economic order of Nineteenth Century 
England and America, with which we 
are still operating in the main, is better 
adapted to a numerically expanding so- 
ciety than it is to a more static one. 

We are all familiar with the advan- 
tage of this uncontrolled economy. It 
has no social objectives; but the goal 
of private profit can ordinarily be 
achieved only if men’s needs are served. 
Sprouts from English liberalism were 
grafted to the tree of life in every 
other modern country of the world, 
and in the United States on the av- 
erage produced a finely colored fruit 
in more abundance than men have 
known elsewhere. 

At least one serious drawback to 
economic individualism has manifested 
itself periodically. Productive capacity 
has constantly tended to outrun the 
economic limits of the existing market, 
not only in isolated industries but in all 
lines of basic production. 

Population growth has played a lead- 
ing rdéle in saving the day. The business 
manager in basic industry forty years 
ago could hardly make a fatal blunder 
with reference to-capacity. Even if per 
capita consumption remained constant, 
the market expanded by twenty per 
cent or more in ten years due to growth 
of population. If he overshot the mark 
in 1890, he was merely forehandedly 


preparing for 1900. This excessive zeal 
might cost him his personal fortune 
and bring a short-lived depression to the 
industry; but the midwives and obste- 
tricians of the country and the immi- 
grant agencies of the steamship com- 
panies saved the day eventually. It 
might be possible for Gould and his 
fellows to gather a few scalps on the 
short side of the market, but written 
between the lines of the census was the 
legend of conservatism: “Do not sell 
the United States short.” The mothers 
of the country destroyed the meaning 
of the words “excess capacity.” 

This balancing force of population 
—_ can not be counted upon in the 

ture. Depreciation and an expansion 
of per capita consumption must restore 
any serious overshooting. Maladjust- 
ments will work themselves out more 
slowly than they have in the past. There 
is reason to believe that the original 
maladjustments will be at least as 
serious as they have been. 

It is not intended to balance the 
merits or demerits of the planned and 
the free economy here. It may be noted, 
however, that a stabilizing population 
increases in some measure the difficulties 
of the existing order of individual initia- 
tive at the very point in which the 
planned economy is strongest. A more 
widespread desire for a socially planned 
economy must be reckoned as a response 
to the consequences of a slower rate of 
population growth. 


N THIS next generation we must de- 
I velop an intelligent policy to meet 
these needs. Unfortunately, policy must 
always be based on probabilities. We 
can not know the future, and policy 
at its best must be merely an attempt 
to shape some aspect of life within its 
probable future environment. Policy 
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then involves a double guess: What is 
the future relevant environment likely 
to be? What specific means can be taken 
to modify the results we expect to 
achieve within this framework? 

This uncertainty does not warrant 
delay. Since there will probably be grad- 
ual increases in population for the next 
several decades, the problems of sta- 
bilization are not of an emergency char- 
acter. We do not need to set in 
operation tomorrow or next year the 
institutions which may be required to 
harmonize our economic structure and 
a new social philosophy. But if this pos- 
sible change in social temper takes place, 
it will be wise to utilize the few remain- 
ing decades of real population growth 
to make an ever more rapid adaptation 
of our existing institutions. 

Before we are forced into hurried 
action, we should use a few of these 
possibly precious years in study and 
thought as to the methods by which this 
adaptation can be effected. It may turn 
out that such thought and planning 
was needless. But this waste of energy 
is negligible in comparison with the pos- 
sible alternative of forced action with- 
out adequate thought. Our thinking can 
not be hurried without enormous waste 
and fatal blunders. We shall have none 
too much time, when the general popu- 
lation becomes socially minded, to make 
the transformations desired; we shall 
have no time to reconcile the values of 
rugged individualism and the extreme 
of social codrdination. 

Today we stand with divided lead- 
ership. A few business men are already 
thinking of the implications of a social 
economy, and are trying to visualize the 
conservation of existing values and the 
acquisition of new standards as well. 
Others are making the fatal error of 
conceiving of social control imposed 
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for the ion of the comforts 
which individualism has until recently 
offered them. Still others raise the war 
cries of yesterday to hold in check a 
rising tide, by refusing it all access to 
the shores and bays and marshes. Our 
political leadership stands firmly on its 
own prejudices amid a confusing welter 
of exhortations and prayers, wondering 
from what evasions it may build a plat- 
form on which to climb to office. 
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If we witness a transformation of 
social thought in America within a gen- 
eration, as now seems possible, the con- 
sequences of inaction and lack of fore- 
thought are ghastly to contemplate. If 
this is to be, executives had best not 
visualize the possible plight of their 
children. Industrial workers will do 
well to seek a place on the land from 
which subsistence can be drawn even 
during a social upheaval. 


Song for a Low Voice 


By Frances Frost 


LTHOUGH the green fruit proves 
Bitter upon the tongue, 
It is the first of love . . . 
The wild, the furious young 
Tang of the blossom turned 
To the substance of desire. 


When the uneasy mind has learned 


The brevity of fire, 


When the wise mouth has found 


Desire not long, 


Fruit broken on the ground 


Is sweet and strong 


And food for any heart 
That can endure the wound. 


Red Rainbow 


By Travis Hoke 


Describing Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union 


ost fame bears a single label, 

but Roger N. Baldwin’s is 

so plentifully tagged that 

it makes him difficult to get at. He is a 
name to hundreds of thousands and 
a personage to thousands, and no ten of 
them will agree ona reason. He isa hero 
to some and a treacherous knave to 
others, and neither group can be sure 


in its prejudice. He is most powerful, 
and not a dozen enemies or allies quite 
know why, so that a sort of ee 
has sprung up about him: long ago The 
American Mercury raised him to the 


Huneker-O’Neill with The 
Legend of Roger Baldwin; Sinclair 
Lewis’s Man Who Knew Coolidge 
spoke of him, with reverse sentiment, 
as he might speak of the elder Roose- 
velt; in Europe secret agents hopefully 
trail him. It is hard to weigh his achieve- 
ments; they are off-stage, for others, 
for lost causes, for the defense, and th 
rest on the intangibles — the wire-pull- 
ings, running of meetings, enlisting of 
the machiavellisms that only 
fellow professionals can adequately 
appreciate. 
Preéminently, he is director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, from 
behind which he is heard as from a 
gallery of masks. The Union makes 


glory for others and he makes glory for 
it, and it is plain proof of his personal 
dynamics that he himself is heard. 
When young Mr. Scopes plays stooge 
for Darwin or the Sumners break out 
with censorship, when the United States 
Government defends itself i 
Mary Ware Dennett or Count Karolyi, 
when strikers are enjoined or Wobblies 
American-legioned or Communists held 
to answer for the night-sweats of the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish — in short, 
whenever native folklore on freedom 
of speech and press and the process of 
law is subjected to the higher criticism 
of reality —a still, small voice whis- 
pers in the cells that the Union has 
landed and has the situation in mind, 
if not in hand. The voice has behind 
it only the three thousand Americans 
who fancy liberties enough to organize 
for them; it must issue from a valiant 
throat if it can cry fourteen years in the 
California wilderness for Mooney and 
Billings, rouse forty-seven States for 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and summon such 
necromancers of the bar as Darrow, 
Ernst, Hays and Malone. The throat 
—and the lungs and heart —is, of 
course, Baldwin, introduced by a lavish 
press in the familiar phrase “according 
to a statement issued by —.” 
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It is as an issuer of statements that 
most thousands admire or scorn him, 
whether they read the statements or 
not, yet he is many other things. He is 
many things, he could, if he wished, 
be still other things, and he will not 
even index himself, which annoys 
friend and foe alike. He is trustee of 
the Garland Fund and of five other 
funds. He is a member, and usually an 
officer, of some twenty organizations, 
from the International Labor Defense 
and the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
through the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, the Indian Defense Association 
and the National Urban League to the 
Linnzan Society and the Harvard 


Travelers’ Club. He is a member of the 
Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union and he 
could be chef in the Frenchest of res- 
taurants. He could be a Maine Guide 
or a Government forester or a professor 
. He could, and probably 


of sociology 
would, if he had the doing of it over 
again, be the greatest bird painter since 
Audubon; or prompter at the Metro- 
politan. He could have been a corpora- 
tion executive at $50,000 a year, and 
he is director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union at the wage of a male 
stenographer. 

His most notorious activities have 
centred in radical movements and in 
their saga he figures as a sort of liber- 
tarian Paul Bunyan, but even here there 
is no agreement; it is hard to put a 
finger on him. Emma Goldman admits 
that he puzzled her. Capitalists, be- 
cause he was born to what passes with 
them for the purple, despise him as a 
Parlor Pink. Socialists loathe him as a 
Communist; local Communists ex- 
pelled him from their party, which he 
had never joined, and in Russia the 
tovarischi told him he might not live 
long among them. He was jailed as a 
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pacifist, yet he was and may still be an 
1.W.W., a zealot of direct action. He 
is an atheist or at least an agnostic, yet 
the Quakers send him scouting Europe 
with an olive branch in his mouth. He 
is a one-man movement, a petrel of 
peace, the Royal Nonesuch of radical- 
ism, and he is viewed with alarm in re- 
spectable circles of every shade of 
thought. Yet the swaggerest capitalists 
bow him to their groaning boards and 
press money on him for the safer causes, 
Communists try to borrow the money 
and unite with him when their courses 
are tangent, Socialists lend a hand, fre- 
quently palm upward, to some of his 
endeavors and quote him when expe- 
dient, and they all join in to make him 
public welcomes as occasions arise, and 
his Harvard class invites him to address 


reunions. 


lr Is not strange that he should follow 
a radical or at least a libertarian 
course. He is an hereditary dissenter, 
one of the few among Americans of 
established lineage. His family had 
been vigorous in the fomenting of dis- 
senting ideas, their tradition was to 
work for causes, to become concerned 
with the public weal and form com- 
mittees about it, to have views dissident 
though lofty and stand by them the 
more proudly because they were seldom 
popular. It is not clear just when Bald- 
wins first began to suspect the perfec- 
tion of the established order, for 
members of the family who trace them- 
selves to one of William the Con- 
queror’s counts have not chosen to dwell 
on anarchs in the Jine. But by May- 
flower times the Baldwins had become 
Puritans of a sort, and as soon as the 
Puritans had New England on an even 
keel Baldwins started to rock the boat 
with Abolition and Unitarianism and 
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other respectable forms of heterodoxy. 
After the Civil War they were zealous 
for the welfare of Negroes, founding 
colleges and leagues for them, and a 
Baldwin who moved to New York was 
an original member of the Committee 
of Fourteen. Robert Ingersoll was a 
friend of Roger’s parents, Booker T. 
Washington often visited the home in 
Wellesley and young Roger played 
with his son and daughter. The Bald- 
wins were heretics generally, and it is 
not strange that Roger should have 
carried on the tradition, but he carried 
it so far that he broke it. They were 
dissident in the Boston, or grand man- 
ner, carving tablets ones, but 
granite—on Mount Beacon for the 
Back Bay Moseses below; he went to 
live among the tribes, worked with 
them as well as for them. They dis- 
sented and attacked, but always within 
the limits of the status guo, while he 
jumped the chasm between liberal and 
radical by declaring against the right 
to private property, against the profit 
system. The leap was no sudden one, 
in youth he showed a few Reddish signs 
not to be expected of a Baldwin. Despite 
an abundance of servants in his home — 
perhaps because of it — he preferred 
waiting on himself, and after he was 
twelve spent most of his time alone in 
a camp he built on the bank of the 
Charles. Also he made a gesture toward 
democracy by refusing to attend private 
school, despite which handicap he got 
along well enough at Harvard, prob- 
ably because his social activities were 
of the “service” type in the main. He 
was manager of the Harvard Enter- 
tainment Troupers, an outfit of singers, 
_mandolin players, etc., who, by way of 
social servitude donated their platform 
appearances to any audience humble 
enough to welcome them. He made the 
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Institute of 1770, the Harvard Memo- 
rial, played an armored ghost in the 
Hasty Pudding show, got an A.B. in 
three years and an M.A. in anthro- 
pology in the fourth and graduated 
with the class of ’05, a class which pro- 
duced such other eminents as Lothrop 
Stoddard, Clarence Dillon and Walter 
Gifford. 

All this was completely Baldwinian, 
as was the year in Italy which followed. 
Nor was his decision to live in St. Louis 
more than a minor aberration, a rather 
fetching eccentricity, for he went there 
as professor of sociology in Washington 
University and his enclosure within 
ivied walls did much to assure relatives 
of his safety from the Indians, trappers 
and slave-owners of that uncouth re- 
moteness. But the simple St. Louisans 
went their way all innocent of Baldwin 
traditions, hence there was no necessity 
to uphold them, and, in the language 
of the Comrades, he made his first 
“Left Deviation.” He went to live in a 
neighborhood settlement house. He 
went to live with the people, instead of 
sitting on committees about them. There 
was washing of hands in Back Bay 
when runners broke through with the 
news. 

It can not be said that he went to 
pieces all at once, however. Hereditary 
vestiges clung to him. He became pro- 
bation officer in the Juvenile Court, he 
wrote books about juvenile delinquency 
and acquired a national reputation. He 
became secretary of the National Pro- 
bation Association and counseled the 
mighty in social service so that he was 
offered important positions in the East. 
But, freed of the weighty Baldwin 
egis, he liked living in St. Louis, where 
being a Baldwin did not count — in- 
deed, as denoting a Damyank, might 
hurt. Perhaps it was the accident of his 
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staying that led to his real Left-turning, 
perhaps he would have gone Red any- 
way. At any rate, Emma Goldman vis- 
ited St. Louis. Baldwin had read Emma 
Goldman and had read about her and 
he felt sure he knew her ideas. They 
did not correspond with his own, so he 
went to her, protesting Harvardishly, 
seeking to argue things out with her 
in a fine, restrained manner. He found 
that he had not known her ideas, which 
were simple and exciting. She believed 
that government is founded on compul- 
sion, compulsion on violence, and that 
violence is always wrong and stupid. 
She preached the far auto of a 
time when humanity would be intelli- 
gently selfish and live by the Golden 
Rule with neither soldier nor states- 
man tarnishing its lustre. She believed 
this and preached it and had an answer 
to the opposition’s inevitable profundity 
about the unchangeability of human 


nature, and young Baldwin found her 


words izing his own ideas, long 
held. He has added to them since, and 
developed them, but they are still the 
basis of his beliefs and because of them, 
sympathize though he may with their 
struggles, he can not run with Com- 
munist or Socialist, who think to erect 
machineries of government that are 
fool-proof and rogue-proof. To him 
their ways are detours which must turn 
again to the beaten track, and his way 
must lead to where tracks vanish. 

His conversion to benevolent anarchy 
inspired him to nothing more desperate, 
for the moment, than an admiration 
for the I.W.W. and the dining pub- 
licly with Miss Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, but St. Louis, eager for sen- 
sation, was duly shocked. His friends, 
however, viewed the latter incident as 
a charming whimsicality, much as had 
his clan the trek to Western wilds, for 
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he had not spent all his time in settle- 
ments nor had St. Louisans failed to 
find in him a young man of competence, 
keenness and charm. He had moved 
from the slums to a respectable neigh- 
borhood, had adopted two boys met in 
the Juvenile Court, belonged to clubs 
and visiting lists and altogether was 
held to be a citizen of superior sound- 
ness despite his youth and Harvard 
antecedents. “He was a very pleasant 
person, though not very vital,” says 
Emma Goldman in her autobiography, 
“rather a social lion surrounded by so- 
ciety girls whose interest in the attrac- 
tive young man was apparently greater 
than in his uplift work.” The “uplift 
work” long since has ceased, but 
“society girls” still make attempts to 
surround him. 

Considered safe, he was made secre- 
tary of the Civic League, sponsored and 
chiefly supported by the town’s con- 
servative business men, and there he 
projected reforms which might have 
riled the business men if he had not kept 
them occupied with committees on 
parks, civic art and city planning. He 
did not try to fool them, he believed 
sincerely that they were liberal and 
advanced; they believed that anything 
must be right which so right a young 
man advocated. Not all believed, of 
course: the street railways bitterly 
fought his amendments to the city 
charter providing for the initiative, 
referendum and recall. The amend- 
ments won by a minute margin and the 
public’s first petition under the initia- 
tive was one to segregate Negro dwell- 
ings, a project no politician had dared 
attempt. If Baldwin heard derisive 
laughter from Abolitionist graves he 
gave no sign, but proceeded to fight the 
segregation to death in the Supreme 
Court. 
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For eight years he was kept busy de- 
vising new and varied activities for 
the League, including a city plan which 
was put into effect twelve years after its 
inception at three times the original 
cost. Meantime Europe had gone to 
war. He watched the cloud scud west- 
ward, he was ready for it and in 1917 
he resigned from the League and joined 
Oswald Garrison Villard and Lillian 
Wald in the American Union Against 
Militarism. In the Washington mael- 
strom of hysteria he saw that the imme- 
diate need was to keep afloat whatever 
remained of freedom — the immediate 
need and the basic need, for freedom 
of thought as well as of action was being 
renounced and he foresaw that it would 
take many years to rehabilitate freedom 
in the American consciousness, even 
when war had ended. He went to New 
York and started the Civil Liberties 
Union, which defended the rights of 
conscientious objectors and which has 
for its motto Voltaire’s “I may not 
agree with a word you say but I will 
defend with my life your right to say it.” 


N THE summer of 1918, when ama- 
I teur spy-hunters were taking their 
fun where they found it under the 
Espionage Act, the Union was raided. 


Just before, however, he had ned 
and had written his draft board that he 
would not answer their call. They were 
patient, they wrote to him: “Do not be 
contumacious.” He liked being con- 
tumacious and arranged to surrender 
to Department of Justice operatives, 
for whom, as fellow professionals, he 
had some respect. But Mr. Archibald 
Stevenson’s Union clubmen 
were keen for the honor. They swooped 
down on him, mustaches bristling, eyes 
gleaming, badges all shiny. In one of 
the club’s best limousines they took him 
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toa police station and locked him up for 
the night. The Department of Justice 
admitted to being mortified; it took him 
to breakfast and then lodged him in the 
Tombs, whence, after his indictment, 
he went every day to the Civil Liberties 
office and directed the operatives as they 
put in order 20,000 papers which fifteen 
raiders had shuffled like cards. He was 
tried before Judge Julius Mayer, who 
conceded his sincerity, contrasted him 
with those who suddenly adopted 
pacifistic religions, and with a hint of 
regret sentenced him to a year in prison. 
He was taken to the county jail in 
Newark on Armistice Day, through 
streets thick with confetti and drunks. 
“TI wrote him co my unkind 
judgment,” says Miss Goldman, “and 
assuring him that his example had 
given me a salutary lesson of the need 
of greater care in the appraisement of 
people.” 

Life in jail was not so bad, for he 
found opportunity to do the work he 
liked and he made friends with pris- 
oners and guards. The Department of 
Justice men took up a collection to buy 
him cigarettes; the warden, inclined to 
Sinn Fein, made him something more 
than a trusty — once he strolled to the 
street car with a departing visitor and 
got locked out of jail — and he treated 
himself to a field day of organizing, 
with a charity society for the families 
of prisoners, a welfare league and a 
class in current events. He had charge 
of the greenhouse, he was allowed to 
use the warden’s piano and typewriter, 
he had in the daily paper and books 
from the library. He perfected his ex- 
tensive knowledge of ing in the 
prison’s pay kitchen and officials of sev- 
eral cities wrote him for advice on run- 
away boys held in his jail. The prisoners 
liked him immensely, though patriotic 
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speakers, in the warden’s absence, urged 
them to cold-shoulder him, and he has 
kept in touch with many of them and 
has aided several to successful, though 
honest, careers. Still, it was jail, it was 
confinement and limited activity and it 
was the city, all things of loathing for 
him. He was secretly delighted, there- 
fore, when the sheriff, objecting to his 
organizing proclivities, sent him for 
punishment to the prison farm at Cald- 
well. There he worked outdoors — out- 
doors he would always be, by choice — 
and there he finished his term, un- 
daunted but not unmarked. In the files 
of the Clerk of the United States Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
there is, or should be, this letter signed 
by him: 

“T was sentenced to this jail on Octo- 
ber 30 last by Judge Julius Mayer for a 
terms of eleven months and ten days. 
I find that the commitment on file here 
reads ‘ten months and eleven days,’ 
evidently a clerical error. I call this to 
your attention so that a correct commit- 
ment may be sent in its place.” It should 
be said for him that he saw the humor 
of it. 

After jail days he took himself off 
for what he considered a vacation. He 
toured the Middle West as an itinerant 
laborer in steel and coal in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, in lead smelters and 
brick yards in Missouri, and with a con- 
struction gang in Ohio. With the 
Newark warden as reference, he joined 
the Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union in 
Chicago — he has since served as second 
cook in a well known New York res- 
taurant; he started a strike and walked 
out with the other help—and went 
through its elaborate initiation cere- 
monies, full of grips and passwords, and 
loafed in its clubhouse, where the 
waiters’ waiters were non-union. He 
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cleaned ovens in a Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, armor plate works, going in 
as a strike-breaker to spy out the land 
for the strikers. He was suspected or 
betrayed, and discharged, but not before 
he had compiled the data he sought. 
He wrote his report, in the form of an 
appeal for strike relief funds, left it in 
his hotel room and left to spend half 
an hour at strike headquarters. When 
he returned the manuscript was gone. 
He waited for arrest or worse through 
a night in which a dozen other strikers 
were beaten up by the mounted police, 
but for some mysterious reason he was 
untouched. He joined the coal miners 
whom West Virginia had placed under 
martial law; they told him all the civil 
liberty they wanted was the right to 
buy machine guns, like the operators. 
In St. Louis a friend’s house was raided 
after he stopped there, and in Cincinnati 
an information was laid against him for 
criminal syndicalism. 


INCE that holiday in the field he has 
S applied himself chiefly to the Civil 
Liberties Union. Though only three 
thousand people belong to it, he com- 
mands the services of as many volunteer 
investigators, representatives and at- 
torneys, and thus it is a sort of skeleton 
army kept ready to do the staff work 
and the directing when the alarm is 
sounded for a campaign of national 
consequence, and one that maintains a 
continuous skirmishing on all fronts. 
True to its motto, the Union has sought 
tolerance for its natural enemies, as 
when it upheld the Ku Klux Klan’s 
right of public assembly; sometimes it 
has been intentionally humorous in its 
consistency, as when it offered legal aid 
to General Butler following his remarks 
on Mussolini. It fights a running rear- 
guard action that would dishearten any 
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one less earnest, less objective than 
Baldwin, and even he must cast aside 
his emotions and replace them, like a 
surgeon, with a professional interest in 
technique, or he could not endure. 
Along with the work of the Union 
he has found time to take part in other 
affairs. For Bill Haywood and other 
Wobbly friends he helped organize the 
Kuzbas, a colony of Russians in Amer- 
ica. A disgruntled colonist, returning, 
had him arrested for second degree 
larceny in handling colony funds and 
he still resents the fact that the indict- 
ment was dropped and he untried. He 
came close to jail again, a few years 
ago, during a strike in Paterson, when 
the police refused to allow a meeting 
in a public hall and he read the State 
Constitution or some such public docu- 
ment aloud on the street. The police 
were not anxious to keep him, but he 
insisted on making a test, and after he 
had been duly arrested and bailed, an 
Eighteenth Century law was dug up to 
provide a charge against him. The case 
dragged for years, until he won in the 
State Supreme Court. Meanwhile he 
was sent to Europe by the Society of 
Friends to see what was happening to 
political prisoners. His coming caused 
no little stir. He was not permitted to 
land in England until he pledged him- 
self to make no speeches; when the 
press interviewed him on his departure 
two weeks later he delighted them by 
issuing this statement: “I ask you to 
notice that the Empire still stands.” In 
Italy Fascist officials showed him po- 
litely through their prisons, the Rus- 
sians courteously exhibited men in 
durance for the same beliefs as his, and 
when he left France an agent of the 
Quai d’Orsay confided that, disguised 
as a Negro delegate from Senegal, he 
had chummed with Baldwin a few 
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weeks before at the Brussels meeting 
of the League Against Imperialism. 
When he got home he wrote a book 
Liberty Under the Soviets in which he 
said that there was no liberty under 
the Soviets. Charles Garland made him 
chief custodian of his million dollar 
fund, and under his anti-capitalist stew- 
ardship it grew to two millions before 
it had been spent on the New York 
Call, Brookwood Labor College, the 
Vanguard Press, Latin American rela- 
tions, anti-imperialism and, as he has 
described it, “almost every good cause 
in the radical movement that was going 
downhill, most of them since having 
reached the bottom.” 

He spends a good deal of his time in 
travel, now, dashing about to address 
meetings, argue with Government ofh- 
cials, organize campaigns, and debate 
with Hamilton Fish, to whom he points 
out that Mr. Fish could not deport Reds 
to Russia because the United States is 
not on deporting terms with the 
U.S.S.R. He was Gandhi’s guest in 
France; the Mahatma wanted him to 
head anti-British propagandists in the 
United States. He married, in 1919, 
Madeleine Z. Doty, a member of the 
New York bar prominent for her writ- 
ing and her efforts for prison reform 
and the feminist movement and who 
for some years has lived in the Geneva 
headquarters of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 
as secretary and editor of the League’s 
news organ. As Baldwin once re- 
marked, they are together only enough 
to maintain their franchise. What other 
time he can spare he spends at a camp 
he built eight years ago on the upper 
Hackensack not thirty minutes from 
Times Square, a place of blue heron, 
woodcock, muskrat, beawer, bass and 
deer. He does not hunt or fish, of 
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course, but he swims and cooks and 
canoes and peers at birds through field 
glasses and teaches woodcraft to the 
neighboring youth. The good people 
of the nearby village have not quite 
accepted him, but they consider him 
harmless and they put up only a half- 
hearted protest when the high school 
graduating class asked him to address 
them. They can not feel sure that he is 
the venemous Red they read about; 
they believe he is not the same Bald- 
win. He is happiest at his camp, but a 
water company now controls the stream 
and the new bridge across the Hudson 
will populate the region. He will have 
to move on, and, forehanded, he has 
found another place so remote that 
supplies will have to be trucked in. 
Besides the two boys whom he 
adopted in St. Louis, fifteen or twenty 
have more or less adopted him. Some 
have turned out surprisingly well; one 
is a millionaire. He sees to their edu- 
cation and gets them jobs, but there is 
nothing Y.M.C.A. or paternalistic 
about him; he does not seek to dominate 
them or bend them to his views. When 
he was in jail one of the original two 
was in the front line trenches and the 
other, a conscientious objector, was 
leading a prisoners’ strike at Leaven- 
worth. When the soldier died, two 
years ago, the conscientious objector 
stoked his way from the Philippines to 
England and thence to New York, and 
another protégé beat his way by blind 
baggage from California to join Bald- 
win; they knew he would need con- 


Despite his anti-capitalist beliefs he 
accepts a comfortable enough income 
from investments, but he has never 
spent more than $2,100 in a year. How 
he arrives at that limit is not revealed, 
but long ago he decided that he ought 
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to spend no more, to remain consistent 
with his beliefs and to keep himself 
somewhere near the level of those for 
whom he ultimately works. In addition 
to which, he thoroughly enjoys living 
simply and cheaply; his thrift is noto- 
rious. With a professor of philosophy 
and a writer and a civic worker he lives 
in an old-fashioned flat in West Twelfth 
Street, running the household and get- 
ting the breakfasts, which he is pleased 
to serve in bed on occasions of hang- 
overs and other late risings. He cooks, 
as has been said, like a cordon bleu, but 
he likes sweet wines. He plays the piano 
exceedingly well, but his taste in music 
is none too discriminating, and anything 
in grand opera strikes him as splendid. 
His library is sociology and poetry; he 
never reads fiction, except for the works 
of Saki. He is famous for his wit, paints 
well, writes charmlessly. He speaks 
effectively, especially if his audiences 
are intelligentsia, but he never stoops 
to oratory and has no tricks to clutch 
at his hearers’ emotions. 

Those who meet him are impressed 
with the intensity of his manner, with 
the drive of an energy that goes deeper 
than the nervous system and that domi- 
nates him. He is thin and taut and dark 
after the New England fashion so in- 
explicably like the Latin. He is forever 
on the go, never contemplating, seldom 
meditating, never doing anything quite 
for its own sake but always objectively, 
as part of a programme. That, no doubt, 
is a New England heritage — the feel- 
ing that every action must have a rea- 
soned end to justify it. The energy is 
still there, at forty-six, and the intensity, 
but lately there has been a touch of 
grimness in it, or of bitterness. It is as 
though he dared not let himself stop to 
think lest hope waver, lest he see futil- 
ity. He has been facing fundamentals, 
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and he knows that few others will face 
them. Many will rise for a concrete 
cause, for Sacco and Vanzetti or Gastonia 
or Mooney and Billings, but few will 
stand by for them all. Those who 
cheered Scopes may also cheer Ham- 
ilton Fish; those who oppose theatre 
censorship may also oppose Mary Ware 
Dennett. Only a handful will hold fast 
to an abstraction, to liberty as a prin- 
ciple — he faces that fundamental too, 
and he sees no other world to conquer. 
When communism and socialism are the 
only live radical movements, to him the 
world has raced backwards. 

It may be, too, that internal conflicts 
wear him. He has lived, perhaps, too 
much with and for too many people, and 
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from a Puritan sense of duty; in his 
heart he walks with Thoreau at Walden 
Pond. He is evangelist by birth and 
pagan by conviction, and there can be 
little for him. He has accom- 
plished incalculable things for incal- 
culable numbers, and he takes joy only 
in the fight. 

Some years ago the editors of Who’s 
W ho asked him for the usual biographi- 
cal sketch. He complied. A week after 
he had sent the data he wrote them 
that he had omitted information as to 
his War record and that it consisted in 
being jailed for pacifism. Roger N. 
Baldwin is not in Who’s Who. Mr. 
Harry F. Sinclair is, and the Honorable 
Albert B. Fall. 


The Conjugal Ph.D.’s 


By Emirty WuirTe STEVENS 


Seeking the higher knowledge on $83.33 a month—and married 


. many young couples are 
H = in this richest country in 

44 the world who live on less than 
a thousand a year? To find out we would 
have to appeal to our authorities on 
standards of living. They would prob- 
ably tell us that all those who do are 
to be found in the great unskilled and 
semi-skilled laboring classes. They 
would further declare such an income 
below the standard of health and 
decency. Yet there is at least one special 
class of young married people that be- 
lies both of these statements. It is made 
up of graduate students in our univer- 
sities, for many of these couples live on 
less than a thousand a year. Moreover, 
they maintain a “decent” standard of 
living because they have to. 

That unique institution, the American 
Graduate School, annually grinds out 
about 44,000 students working for 
either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. 
The processes of its grinding and the 
variety and quality of the goods pro- 
duced have been ably described and 
maligned by many who are in positions 
to know and by many who are not. We 
are concerned here, however, not with 
what does or does not go into the heads 
of graduate students, but with what goes 
into their stomachs and upon their 
backs, with where they live and how 
on about $83.33 a month. 


The stereotype of a graduate woman 
has been an awkward creature in thick 
shoes, drab clothes and horn-rimmed 
spectacles, a female compensating for 
suppressed desires by studying Homer’s 
influence on Plautus’s use of the verb 
“to be,” a stereotype as opposed as pos- 
sible to that of the undergraduate co-ed. 
However, since a graduate d has 
come more and more to be demanded 
by the teaching profession and women 
have continued in greater numbers to 
invade the sacred walls of our univer- 
sities, the graduate woman has become 
humanized. As likely as not you will 
now find her a happy young wife, for 
there has developed in the last decade 
or more a unique type of marriage be- 
tween university students studying for 
higher 

The majority of students in graduate 
schools are not supported, as are the 
majority of undergraduates, by their 
fond parents. Parents who could afford 
continued support often think a higher 
degree an unnecessary | , at least 
something for which one should work 
and save. I suppose most of those who 
have ambitions for more suffixes than 
A.B. do work and save, especially in 
those parts of the country where fellow- 
ships are scarce. But whether one gets 
a higher degree on family allowance or 


personal savings, on a loan or a fellow- 
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ship, marriage must be postponed or 
married life maintained for several 


years on a very slim income. 

As marriage in our complex culture is 
pushed farther and farther along the 
life span, those who marry while still 
in school, thereby adding financial risk 
to all the personal and social risks of 
marriage, form a group of interesting 
exceptions to the growing rule of late 
marriage. As the number of these 
couples yearly increases, their problem 
assumes significant proportions. The 
type of temporary home they establish 
will, perhaps, seem novel to those who 
follow more conventional standards. 

Need we give this type of marriage 
a name? I think not. There is perhaps 
more companionship in it than in most 
marriages, but there is no more trial 
and error about it. It is entered into 
with as much expectance of perma- 
nency as the usual marriage can boast. 
The period of engagement may come 
during the later undergraduate days, 
but the wedding is usually postponed 
until the A.B. is achieved. The young 
couple may teach a year or two, or they 
may enter immediately into graduate 
school. Sometimes both are in graduate 
school when the romance buds. 

The cardinal fact that distinguishes 
this from other types of married life 
is that one or both of the partners is 
in graduate school and so the family 
budget is based upon a fellowship or 
upon tuition scholarships combined with 
meagre savings from past jobs, savings 
calculated barely to last through the 
school year. Rarely are there two 
fellowships, for married women stand 
little chance of getting them in uni- 
versities still predominantly mascu- 
line. In most cases two people are try- 
ing to live on a fellowship meant for 
one. 
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I have discovered what this means 
and so have many of my friends. There- 
fore, I think I am ina position to describe 
howit is done. In order not to generalize 
from my case alone, I have talked over 


budgets with other graduate couples. 


LIVE in a small Southern State 
W college town. (Fortunately, most 
State universities are placed in 
towns where living expenses are low.) 
We realize that we are not in a class 
by ourselves when we find that paying 
bills is our greatest life problem. I sup- 
pose that the majority of young couples 
in the unskilled laboring classes who live 
on as little do it with less effort. Our 
problem, you see, is to maintain the 
standard of living in which we were 
reared and thus avoid disgracing the 
university community on $83.33 a 
month. I have taken this figure as the 
hypothetical average since graduate 
fellowships range from about $500 
to $1,500, with the majority av- 
eraging around $750 for the nine 
months of the school year, or $83.33 
a month. 

There is so much one could disgrace 
in a university town. We could chuck 
the standards to which we were reared 
and perhaps get a tremendous lot of 
fun out of it. For instance, we could 
live in tents in the woods around here 
(or in tenant cabins) and cook on open 
fires. We could consider the whole nine 
months one glorious camping spree and 
probably be the better for it physically 
and spiritually. We could go to class 
and do our shopping on bicycles instead 
of trying to maintain Fords. We could 
take all our showers in the gym. We 
could wear $1.98 corduroy pants, dark 
shirts and bandanas on our heads, at 
least achieving picturesqueness thereby, 
whereas y we wear our old clothes 
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from the year before last and succeed 
only in looking shabby. 

We could, but dare we? What would 
people think? We’d never get recom- 
mended for a job or another fellow- 
ship. If we were undergraduates we 
might get away with a little of this, 
but as soon as one becomes a graduate 
student one feels at once and cruelly 
the weight of the world of social bluff. 
We have to wear a clean white shirt 
every day and at least try to maintain 
a crease down our trousers. We can’t 
wear cotton dresses in winter even 
though cotton is the basis of our regional 
wealth and is eminently suited to our 
climate. 

We must set conventional meals with 
a variety of dishes instead of eating 
bananas one meal and carrots the next 
(as good a way of balancing the diet as 
any). It is much more difficult to plan 
and buy meals for two than for ten. 
If the little dabs of this and that left 
over have to be thrown away because 
the busy cook, who is also candidate 
for an M.A., hasn’t time to study the 
ingenious ways of using them offered 
by our women’s magazines— well, that 
is just part of the waste involved in the 

em. Even then, doing one’s own 
meals is only half as expensive as taking 
them out. When we consider the av- 
of these couples we shall 

find that eating at a cafeteria or board- 
ing house is an impossible luxury for 
many of them, even though the time 
saved would be a precious asset toward 


getting the degree. 


irsT, let us see how far the average 
F budget would go when parceled 
out to the various expense items at terms 
that are customary in our town. Food 
is more expensive here than in many 
small towns, so we must allow at least 
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twenty dollars a month for that. The 
usual rent for a tiny furnished apart- 
ment or cottage is thirty dollars. About 
three dollars must go for electricity and 
water and five for fuel. Three dollars a 
month for laundry may seem too little 
but we must hold things down. Now 
these regular, basic expenses come to 
sixty-one dollars a month, and leave 
$22.33 a month for more seasonal 

i This means $200.92 for the 
school year. And what has to come out 
of this small margin? 

Sixty dollars for fees (we are assum- 
ing free tuition, but only in rare cases 
are fees also waived), seventy-five 
dollars for clothes for two, thirty 
dollars for books, paper, ink, etc., (text- 
books are notoriously expensive) must 
come out of this sum. Ten dollars for 
cleaning and ten for amusements allow 
barely over a dollar a month for each 
of these items, a figure which may seem 
ridiculously low but is probably not far 
from reality. If we now add fifteen 
dollars for miscellaneous necessities like 
soap, tooth paste, and other toilet 
articles, we have taken up the $200 of 
margin and have precisely ninety-two 
cents left. 

But this is impossible, you say. One 
can not end the year with just ninety- 
two cents when there is moving to be 
done and possibly railroad fare. Besides, 
where does one go in June? Well, one 
usually knows where one is going by 
March or April of the spring term, that 
is, except during depressions. In times 
like this when State universities are cut- 
ting staffs and ies and wondering 
if they will be bite stay open at all, 
the agony of uncertainty about next 
year’s job often lasts on into the sum- 
mer. But for the purposes of this paper 
we must let the summer and its odd jobs 
and living on relatives take care of 
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itself. We are having a hard enough 
time pulling these students through the 
spring. 

But you are quite right about the 
above division of our budget being im- 
possible as a working plan. One never 
manages to keep every expense down 
to the exact amount allowed, nor is 
peace of: mind possible with a ninety- 
two cent margin. There are always 
dozens of unforeseen expenses popping 
up, so that in budgets that really work 
the miscellaneous column assumes im- 
portant proportions. 

It will be noticed, too, that nothing 
has been allowed for the renewal of cap- 
ital equipment except in the matters of 
clothes and books. Sheets and towels, 
pots and pans and all other household 
equipment together with permanent 
waves and gold fillings gradually wear 
out and can seldom be adequately re- 
placed. Typewriters, fountain pens, 
wrist watches and leather notebooks are 
important production goods for students 
and represent past gifts or purchases. 
If these are now broken or lost one must 
just get along without them. 

There is a great deal that one can do 
without if one must. The mental ad- 
justment to going without is the im- 
portant thing, the peaceful acceptance 
of it and the ingenious habit of mind 
that quickly makes substitutes. Now 
the most vital thing of all for one’s 
peace of mind is the maintenance of a 
margin, however small. The feeling of 
hanging over the financial brink is too 
demoralizing to permit any sort of con- 
centrated mental work. A five-dollar 
gold piece tenaciously clung to makes all 
the difference between that feeling and 
one of relative security, especially to 
those unfortunate, sensitive people for 
whom borrowing is painful. Besides, 
for people whose future is so uncertain, 
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borrowing is a most inadequate adjust- 
ment. Indeed, for many of these very 
couples we are ‘considering, the payment 

of interest charges on the school debts 
incurred in former years makes a big 


hole in the budget. 


HUS, it is quite obvious that the 
T above division of expenses just 
won’t do; it allows no renewal of cap- 
ital equipment, no payment of debts or 
even the interest on debts and no mar- 

for those numerous items one always 
rgets to put in budgets. Therefore, 
one of two things must be done: some 
extra source of income must be found, 
or failing that, rent, food or other basic 
must be cut. 

Perhaps the most common source of 
extra income for graduate students is 
in typing other students’ papers and 
theses. One friend of mine who is an 
excellent typist supplemented his fam- 
ily income to the extent of $270 last 
year. He has built up a reputation for 

and so has all the work he can 
do while others are hopelessly adver- 
tising for it. 

If the wife is not in school, possibly 
the best adjustment of all is for her 
to have a job, but jobs are very hard 
to get in the little college town. The 
various university departments employ 
altogether dozens of secretarial work- 
ers but there are even more applicants. 
Several of my friends have been able, 
however, to teach in the public schools, 
one in a country school and the other 
in a nearby city. The first situation 
necessitates living in the country with- 
out benefit of plumbing, while in the 
second the husband must commute from 
the city to the college town. 

One very capable friend created her 
own job by taking in students to room 
and board. She and another young wife 
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have engaged a large house for next year 
and while their husbands work on their 


Ph.D.’s, they are planning to run an 
establishment for seven more students. 
This adjustment calls for executive abil- 
ity and imagination, and entails a degree 
of risk. It also requires capital. 


HE alternative to extra income is 
lowered expenses; this becomes 
practically the only adjustment when 
both husband and wife are taking full 
graduate schedules. I know of one case 
in which rent was cut to half the usual 
amount by taking a cottage that lets for 
fifteen dollars because it is rather in- 
accessible and is of flimsy construction. 
Also it had formerly been inhabited by 
a Negress, an extremely neat and clean 
person but none the less a Negress. 

In graduate work one can often avoid 
buying textbooks. This is inconvenient, 
of course, but if one watches his chances 
he can use a library copy or “bum off” 
his classmates. This is more feasible in 
graduate work where a variety of 
parallel readings is used than in under- 
graduate classes where one text is mem- 
orized. Using library copies lays one 
that much more open to fines for keep- 
ing them overdue, and library fines can 
mount very quickly to terrible totals. 

In these days of low food prices very 
cheap meals can be achieved. An inex- 
pensive combination and one moreover 
that is very dear to the Southern heart 
is made up of turnip greens, sweet po- 
tatoes and buttermilk. With turnip 
greens at a nickel a pound, buttermilk 
a nickel a quart, and sweet potatoes 
ranging from two to five cents a pound 
throughout the winter, one could live a 
long time on this combination almost 
perfectly balanced from the dietetic 
standpoint. 


Both gas and electricity are quite high 
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in our community, so most students use 
kerosene stoves. A better substitute, 
however, and one that I have found 
cheaper to run, is a clever but tempera- 
mental little gasoline camp stove got 
from a mail order house. At first we 
were discouraged by having to use 
twenty matches to light it, but we soon 
caught on to its eccentricities and can 
now achieve a fast blue flame with one. 

In a shopping centre as limited as 
ours, mail-order houses largely explain 
how we can make only seventy-five 
dollars a year do for clothes for two. 
When socks and stockings and shirts and 
shoes just have to be bought, the good 
old catalogue is dragged out, or better 
still, one waits for the next sale sheet. 
Here, too, is the place par excellence for 
— and ping-pong sets, for tennis 

s and typewriting paper. 

In the matter of entertainment a uni- 
versity population is fortunate in being 
provided with a variety of free or in- 
expensive forms of recreation. Season 
tickets for sports, plays and concerts are 
usually included in the term fees. There 
is at least one free lecture or concert 
on campus every night, so that one 
doesn’t have to spend much on movie 
tickets. Graduate students spend much 
less on dances than undergraduates. 
Their dancing is more likely to be in- 
formal and so are their suppers. (Of 
course, one is periodically called upon 
to fork over for the usual banquet 
plate of cold peas and chicken.) One 
often has friends in to meals and of 
course one serves them herself, for serv- 
ants are out of the question even in a 
land of ridiculously cheap domestic 
service. And this brings up an interesting 
situation. 

When class schedules are equally de- 
manding on husband and wife, the 
ancient and traditional division of labor 
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between the sexes tends to break. In one 
case I know, the husband does all the 
dish-washing, mopping, sweeping, and 
taking out of trash, while the wife plans 
the meals, shops for them, cooks and 
serves them, gets up the laundry, puts 
it away, straightens and dusts. 

However, the authority of the 
ancient rule is never completely effaced. 
Neat and just divisions of labor like 
this rarely work well and the reason is 
plain. There is certainly nothing in- 
stinctive about the average woman’s ap- 
titude for housework and the average 
man’s distaste for it, but there is a tre- 
mendous weight of cultural condition- 
ing to be considered. Routine details of 
work— in statistics or housekeeping — 
are bearable only when paid for or when 
they take their place in a larger scheme 
which is one’s own creation. The woman 
in the partnership automatically takes 
the lead in creating a plan for the home, 
however simple. She plans the meals 
and the position of the furniture. She 
has the fun of shopping for small gad- 
gets and dreaming of bigger and better 
gadgets to come—all because the ex- 
periences girls have from their first 
conscious moments guide their interests 
in these directions. For the very oppo- 
site reason, the details of housework 
are for the usual man meaningless 
drudgery, something to be got through 
with as quickly as possible, no matter 
how slap-dash the method. Sooner or 
later, in spite of the idealism of the 
initial plan, the wife prefers to take 
over the whole business. 

When the weight of tradition is re- 
membered, it is surprising that ideal- 
istic plans should have been made in the 
first place. I would hesitate to say that 
graduate students are more emancipated 
than other people from illogical con- 
ventions that fail to meet present needs. 
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In any kind of marriage it is usually 
the pressure of necessity that makes 
husbands wash dishes. In the kind we 
are describing, the necessity is great be- 
cause two degrees mean two jobs and 
two jobs make more money than one. 

Let it be admitted here, however, 
that the chances of capitalizing on both 
degrees are very limited; teaching or 
research opportunities for both husband 
and wife in the same place are rare. 
These young people who are pioneer- 
ing in personal and economic relations 
are, like all pioneers, building on hope. 
It is also doubtless true that there is 
a great deal of personal pride and sex- 
defense involved in the young wife’s 
determination to struggle through, for 
in responsibility, and often in actual 
work, she is holding down two jobs in- 
stead of one. 

Is there no solution for her problem, 
one that would more efficiently adjust 
these jobs to each other? In theory, 
at least, there is a solution, one that has 
been proposed for all working wives 
and actually tried out in some places: 
codperative housekeeping. It cuts both 
basic expenses and working hours. 

Surely the small family is the most 
inefficient economic unit in the world as 
far as consumption is concerned. (For 
production purposes it provides a pri- 
vacy that is probably valuable for some 
sorts of work, especially when much of 
that work is done at home, as is the 
case with graduate work.) I have 
already mentioned food wastes. Others 
constantly occur to me as I spend a part 
of every day shopping and cooking and 
cleaning for two, spending almost the 
same amount of planning, time and 
money that four would require. 

Why couldn’t a group of graduate 
students form a codperative household 
and cut expenses by sharing them? 
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Rent, fuel and other overhead expenses 
could be drastically reduced, and in a 
large house every couple could have 
their own sleeping and working rooms 
while the group would share general 
living rooms. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant saving would be in time. Those 
wives who have had to give up their in- 
tellectual interests could now continue 
them. Those now in school would find 
their energies increased by a carefully 
planned division of household labor 
that would free each from all but a frac- 
tion of the work. 

It’s a grand idea, but would it work? 
Perhaps it might if the group were 
carefully picked for congeniality. The 
household schedule would be complex, 
but the adjustment of personal rela- 
tions would be more so. Codperation is 
not a value exalted by our culture. 
Given complete faith in the idea, it 
would work, but as usual it is faith that 
is lacking. Americans have no contem- 


porary examples of codperation to guide 
them. 


WwW and teach in our univer- 
sities of the great rewards that 
would accrue to the American farmer 
if he would only codperate. Because 
he won’t, we assign him a “rural n 
ality” characterized by independence 
and an individualism that amounts to 
patriarchal autocracy. We explain it by 
his spacial and social isolation. And all 
the while we are living in our university 
communities, unhampered by 

isolation, as independently and auto- 


cratically as our incomes will allow. 
To be sure we only suggest that 
farmers buy and sell together; we are 
not proposing that their families live 
together as they are learning to do in 
Russia. Perhaps American farmers will 
never learn to buy and sell together 
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until they learn to live more together. 
At any rate, living together requires 
the minutest and most delicate adjust- 
ments in personal relations, as every 
married couple soon discovers. Per- 
sonal tastes all round must be compro- 
mised. The apparently simple matter 
of eating together is really quite com- 
plex, involving div food tastes 
and needs as well as meal times which 
must be adjusted to each person’s daily 
time-table. 

In America we have shunned the 
difficulties involved in the old, old 
problem of the relations between the 
individual and the group. We have 
done it by spreading out. Our great 
economic resources and our sparse popu- 
lation delayed our facing this problem. 
Even in our cities there has been more 
room space per person than in other 
countries. Thus there has grown up our 
cult of “rugged individualism” as the 
rationalization of a fact that had already 
helped to determine our set of values. 
Of course, adequate room space is neces- 
sary to both mental and physical health, 
but we have carried our individualism 
over into every corner of our economic 
and social life. Codperative stores and 
codperative societies of all kinds have 


- tended to fail. 


Now that our present debacle cries 
out for economic planning as the only 
remedy, we can only talk, write and 
cry the louder for it; we can not achieve 
it because economic planning presup- 
poses the habit of codperation (at least 
in a democratic society) and codpera- 


tion presupposes a degree of working 
and eating and playing together that 
we have never known. Our ancestors 
in their European villages knew it and 
our forefathers touched it in the mutual 
help of frontier life, but in our com- 
petitive scramble for higher material 
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standards of living we have lost a higher 
spiritual standard—lost that which, 
curiously enough, our present crisis 
proves to be the only thing that can 
again raise our material standards of 
living. 

All the low income groups in the 
country could by codperative house- 


keeping raise their standards of living » 


and maintain at the same time the room 
space necessary to individual family life. 
(The savings achieved by apartment 
housing have, of course, accrued to their 
owners, since a ents are not run 
for love of a social ideal.) Economists 
have pointed out the tremendous wastes 
of our thousands of small electric re- 
frigerators and washing machines. 
We reply that the values of family 
life can not be maintained without 
them. 

The truth is that those of us who can 
afford to have electric refrigerators and 
washing machines find it comfortable 
enough to have them in spite of the in- 
dividual and social wastes. This small 
group sets the fashion, in our magazines 
and home economic departments, of 
having individual appliances; the in- 
dustrial system that makes and sells in- 
dividual appliances advertises them as 
the ideal American standard; while all 
the great masses of us who can’t afford 
them get along with our old ice-boxes 
and wash-tubs and our dreams of some 
day having everything electrical. 

And all the time we could be having 

ing electrical if groups of us 
would pool resources. But we have taken 
our cue of the individual unit as set 
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by the cultural standard. Perhaps at 
times we glimpse the inefficiency, but 
who are we to go against custom? We 
have not the social technique for put- 
ting over such a thing as codperative 
housekeeping. It is a little too com- 
munistic. Even graduate students fear 
the word. 

So an adequate solution for the prob- 
lems of the working married woman, 
a solution not made at the expense of 
mental and physical health, must wait 
upon general social In the 
meantime it is only the woman of large 
income, of exceptional energy, or the 
one who to sacrifice not only 
bridge but a well-ordered house, who 
can both hom ing and an 
outside career. And still we wonder why 
we have had so few women poets, artists, 
composers, inventors and scientists. 

We are what our culture makes us. 
A university education doesn’t change 
this fact; it simply shows us, or should, 
what that culture is. If graduate stu- 
dents do not rebel against those parts 
of it which they recognize as stupid, 
perhaps it is because they are i 
of that golden age when they will be 
heads A departments, when they too 
can afford electric refrigerators, eight- 
cylinder cars, and English-timbered 
houses. 

In the meantime we should, as Ameri- 
cans, admire them for their willingness 
to sacrifice comfort of body, peace of 
mind and perhaps real education to 
what they believe is the first step in 
making their dreams come true—the 
Ph.D. 


The Captain at the Inn 


By W. A. BREYFOGLE 
A Story 


IGNIFICANTLY for the size of the 
community, that house of enter- 
tainment for strangers was simply 

the Inn. The monosyllable, not always 
capitalized even, was its whole and 
sufficient designation. There was no 
other inn in Hightown. Indeed, apart 
from the church and the school, the 
green common with its arching elms and 
the single street of houses, uniformly 
white, Hightown was almost indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding coun- 
tryside. It lay, tiny and immaculate, on 
the spur of a plateau flung out like a 
leveled forefinger at the mountains 
themselves, not very far away in clear 
weather. It was natural to think that 
Captain Adrian Hale, at forty, would 
find the time hanging heavy upon his 
hands there. 

jally since he had been resident 
at the Inn for a month already, and had 
put up with all the vagaries of March 
weather, with little to do in the long 
evenings but read one of the books 
he had brought with him and sip his 
hot punch and stare into the fire. It 
must have been a great change from the 


life which had been his custom. Even 
that filial piety which had prompted him 
to come back and take over his mother’s 
old home for his own seemed an insuf- 
ficient explanation for his contentment. 


There is no doubt that Hightown was 
a change, and a radical one, from the 
high seas, That, in Adrian Hale’s eyes, 
constituted its essential charm. It 
seemed to him that he could never get 
enough of the quiet days here. It would 
take years even to get the reel of the 
quarter-deck out of his legs, and many 
more to help him forget mutinies and 
burials at sea, doldrums and the drink- 
ing-water gone foul, worms in the bis- 
cuit and maggots in the meat, drunken- 
ness and scurvy and the necessity for a 
never-relaxed vigilance, boarding-house 
crimps in every port and, as bad as any- 
else after all that for months 
on end, the affable urbanity of the 
owners when he brought his vessel 
home. As for the sea, to his present 
way of thinking, the loneliness, the 
harshness and necessary cruelty, the in- 
evitable squalor of the forecastle out- 
weighed any glamor of foreign lands 
or exhilaration of danger. He knew too 
much about it to be hurried into an en- 
thusiasm that had no foundation in fact. 
No, it was easier for him now to under- 
stand his motherand her return, once 
her husband was dead, to the excellent 
peace of this place. Matthew Hale was 
from Nantucket; he had been a sea- 
captain, like his son. 
It was only now that Adrian under- 
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stood how much Amelia, his mother, 
must have loved her husband, from the 
time of their first meeting in Boston, 
to have left all this behind her and 
have lived until she was well past 
middle age in the harbor towns, remote 
from the hills. He supposed it was his 
mother’s blood in him that made the 
mountains, even at his first sight of 
them, a month ago, seem familiar and 
friendly, a refuge. Already he felt at 
home. 

There was perhaps another reason 
for this feeling. The change was more 
superficial than it might have seemed 
at the first place. The exact discipline of 
life in Hightown, the rigors of weather 
taken for granted, the uncomplaining, 
arduous toil, these had their clear 
parallels at sea. Not a house in the 
village but was as neat, as sparing of 
superfluous adornment as the deck of 
a ship. The beauty of both was of the 
same sort, incidental to the answering of 
a purpose, a vital response to a legiti- 
mate need. Nothing in either one, the 
Captain was happy to reflect, had a trace 
of frippery or the la-di-da ways of Bos- 
ton, a city of which he entertained the 
lowest possible opinion. He fully ex- 
pected to be happy in Hightown. 

After his own quiet fashion, that was, 
and he had the better expectation of it 
in that his natural reserve was calcu- 
lated to win the confidence of his new 
neighbors. The cautious democracy of 
the village would understand him, as 
it would approve of the dignity con- 
ferred by the habit of command. A 
native taciturnity had preserved him 
from picking up the profane jargon of 
the sea. The language which he spar- 
ingly used was unexceptionable. He 
might almost have been preparing 
—* all his life, for this retirement 
of his. 
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March went out in the night with 
the first of the strong spring rains, and 
Captain Hale, wakeful but content, 
could hear the heavy drops drumming 
on the roof only a few feet above his 
head. Now and then a gust of wind 
sent a few drops down the chimney 
to hiss and die upon the still-glowing 
embers in the fire-place. If the rain kept 
up at this rate there would be little 
snow left next mo: . He drew the 
bed-clothes higher about his shoulders, 
turned on his side and slept. 


N the morning the rain had ceased 

and the sun was . Coming 
down to breakfast, freshly shaven, he 
discovered that one of the windows in 
the dining-room had been opened and 
that the air entering the room was warm 
and full of exciting smells. John Thorn- 
ton, the proprietor of the Inn, was 
leaning out at that window when the 
Captain came in. He drew in his head 
and turned to face his guest. They 
wished each other good morning. 

“Katherine,” Thornton called to his 
daughter—he was a widower—“Cap- 
tain Hale will take breakfast now.” 

She came in from the kitchen for 
a moment. “Good morning, Captain 
Hale.” 

“Good morning, Miss Katherine.” 

A good understanding existed be- 
tween them already. He had given her 
several little curios he had brought back 
from China, and they often sat 
together in the bar-parlor during the 
long evenings. She was a remarkably 
pretty girl, the Captain thought. At 
nineteen, it was that she was 
not yet married. But John Thornton, 
probably, would be reluctant to lose 
her, and she might hesitate herself to 
marry one of the small farmers of the 
vicinity, a hard life for a woman. When 
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one was undecided, the Captain be- 
lieved, it was always a good plan to 
await developments. Possibly she was 
of a like mind. 

A large, sleek cat preceded her ma- 
jestically when she brought in his bacon- 
and-eggs. By the time she returned with 
the coffee, the hot muffins, butter and 
honey, the creature was ensconced in 
the corner of the window sill at his side, 
the gravest of spectators. Its eyes, in the 
bright light of that first morning of 
April, were mere slits. A deliberate 
purring issued from it, belying its 
sphinx-like expression. John Thornton, 
in a chair opposite to the Captain, re- 
garded it thoughtfully, as if it had held 
the key to a great deal that he might, 
if he had been a more eloquent man, 
have put into words. The ineffable con- 
tentment of the first warm day of the 
year seemed incarnated in that cat. 

There was a temporary silence while 
Captain Hale applied himself to his 
breakfast. He ate it rather hurriedly, 
for he had decided to walk across and 
pay a visit to his house that morning, 
to see how matters were progressing 
there, and, having once adopted the 
idea, he was eager to put it into effect. 
Anyway, it was too nice a morning to 
stay indoors. He offered the cat a piece 
of bacon. It ate it daintily and switched 
its tail. The Captain pushed back his 
chair a little, poured himself a second 
cup of coffee and lit a long Manila 
cheroot. He was seldom without a hand- 
ful of them in his pocket. Their honest 
reek was the one tie still binding him 
to his past life. John Thornton re- 


fused the one offered him. He seldom 
smoked anything but a pipe. Watching 
the smoke curl up in blue-gray spirals 
from the end of his cheroot, the Cap- 
tain reflected that he was making up 
for the hardships of life at sea with a 
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vengeance. It seemed to him that, as he 
was living now, one pleasant sensation 
succeeded another almost without a 
break. Only a few minutes before he 
had been in haste to get over to the 
house; now he was immeasurably re- 
luctant to get up from his chair. He 
reached out to stroke the cat, prolonging 
his luxurious contentment. John Thorn- 
ton cocked an attentive ear to the sound 
of voices in the kitchen. 

“Mr. Jonathan Eccles,” he told his 
guest. “Come in to see Katherine, Pll 
be bound.” 

“Who is he?” the Captain enquired 


y: 

“Martin Eccles’ son. They own all 
west of Fortune Creek. A power of 
land. They run to sheep, though, and 
don’t need many hands.” 

“A friend of Miss Katherine’s? ” 

“They went to school together. Mar- 
tin Eccles isn’t partial to his coming 
here, but he slips in now and then.” 
John Thornton stopped, as if nothing 
could have made him say more on the 
subject, and bent a profound gaze upon 
the Captain’s empty plate. But Adrian 
Hale was incurious, especially where 
local gossip was concerned. He tossed 
his napkin on the table and stood up. 
“T believe I'll step across and see how 
Jabez Clarke is getting on at the house,” 
he observed, and, nodding to Thorn- 
ton, he left the room. 

For so short a walk a hat and stick 
might seem hardly necessary, but he 
went upstairs to his room to fetch them. 
As he passed through the hall on his 
way out he heard Katherine and some 
one else talking gaily in the back of the 
house. Mr. Jonathan Eccles was still 
there. It was curious, the Captain 
thought, that his father should have 
any objections to his coming there. 
What harm could befall him in Thorn- 
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ton’s Inn? He opened the wide front 
door and stepped out into the April 
sunshine. After all, it was none of his 
business. He dismissed it from his 
mind. There was his house to think 
about, instead. 


ABEZ CLARKE was still at work upon 
J it. It was a salutary experience, if one 

were given to impatience, to watch 
the old fellow. No hurrying him. He 
went at his tasks in that jog-trot way 
which, in the long run, accomplishes 
most. When Adrian Hale came upon 
the scene, he was sitting on the steps at 
the front of the house, vigorously pol- 
ishing six brass candle-sticks. He looked 
up at his employer without surprise, 
without enthusiasm, and said, “Good 
morning.” 


“Good morning, Jabez. A fine morn- 
” 


eyes? The old fellow’s voice had 
a note of remote complaint in it. “I 
thought,” he explained after a little, 
“that I’d get some painting done to- 
day.” His tone hinted that this, like 
other ambitions he had cherished, had 
been effectively thwarted, that he had 
been compelled to the miserable com- 
promise upon which he was now en- 
gaged. His crooked fingers slid caress- 
ingly over the smooth metal in his 
hands. “Mrs. Hale,” he murmured, 
“your mother, Captain, had an eye for 
brass. ’Twas a pity to let these go so 
long without scouring.” 

Adrian Hale nodded and went into 
the house. Jabez had really done a good 
deal there. The woodwork gleamed 
softly in the dim light. In the long 
hall the straight lift of the broad stairs 
discovered no litter to his eye. A mirror, 
topped by a carved eagle, on the wall 
was free from any film of dust. Passing 
into one of the rooms, he found that the 
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tightly wedged rags had been removed 
from the throat of the shallow fireplace, 
and a fire was laid, ready for lighting. 
A tall clock in one corner ticked throat- 
ily, methodically. The window panes 
had been washed. The Captain had an 
idea he could move in that morning and 
be comfortable. Jabez Clarke had come 
in and joined him. He mentioned his 
feeling to the old man. 

“Don’t you think of it,” said Jabez, 
with a surprising vigor. “I’ve only be- 
gun. There’s the painting to be done 
yet, and the whole house to be aired 
out, and a hundred things to make 
ready. You couldn’t move in as it is 
now. A woman would never stand for 
it.” 

“But no woman is coming here, 
Jabez.” 

The old fellow shook his untidy head 
stubbornly. “I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
he replied. “A woman comes to an 
empty house by nature. ’Tisn’t in ’em 
to stay away. You wait and see. I’ll go 
now,” he proceeded, “and trim those 
roses. They can’t wait any longer.” 

When the Captain came out he was 
at it, and he did not look up at the foot- 
steps on the porch, so short a distance 
from his head where he bent above the 
bushes. Adrian Hale leaned on the rail- 
ing idly and watched the worn old 
pocket-knife in Jabez’ hand moving 
with a sure, unsparing purpose among 
the shoots whose over-luxuriance had 
disquieted the old fellow. His mother 
had often told him of those tea-roses, 
yellow and very sweet-smelling, in the 
garden of the only house she had ever 
been willing to call home. He had a 
mental picture of her, how she would 
go among them to keep them prim and 
orderly when she was living here. He 
had never seen much of his mother 
after he first went to sea. She was almost 
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a stranger to his thoughts. But this was 
her house, these had been her roses; it 
seemed a fitting and a pious thing that 
he should have them both set in order, 
and should come to live here himself. 

Yes, he felt sure his mother would 
have approved of what he was having 
done. But, he hoped it was not too un- 
filial, her approval or disapproval was 
a secondary consideration. The essential 
was that he, Adrian Hale, should be 
happy here. He was not quite sure of 
what he meant by the word, and he 
tried to explain it to himself. Leisure 
was certain, and he could count upon 
books enough, his cheroots and a bowl 
of punch whenever he wanted them. 
His surroundings, too, this old house, 
would be a constant pleasure. There 
would be no present ugliness in his life. 
He could forget the forecastle for good 
and all. Those things, though, had to 
do with contentment and not neces- 
sarily with happiness. For that he would 
have to look more closely. It might be 
easy to pass it over. He had a feeling 
that the mountains off to the north 
would have something to do with it. 
That serenity of theirs could hardly 
come amiss. He might make good 
friends, too. He was not too old for 
that. They would come and sit with 
him in the evenings and he could talk 
to them, or listen. Jabez Clarke had 
said something about 2 woman coming 
there. 

He roused himself and shook off the 
reverie. His forearms were quite numb 
with supporting his chin while he had 
been leaning on his elbows there. Jabez 
Clarke took no notice when the Captain 
came slowly down the wide, low steps 
and started along the brick walk toward 
the front gate. He had pruned more 
than half of the roses and the lopped 

‘shoots lay in a scanty, irregular swathe 
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along the edge of the bed. In a corner 
by the steps, a pile that was more ice 
than it was snow still li Else- 
where winter had fully withdrawn. The 
ground was spongy where the frost had 
come out of it. 1t would not be long until 
the lilacs were in bloom. 


was a surprise to have Katherine 
T on him in the hall of the Inn, 
upon his return, with word that a visitor 
was waiting for him in the drawing- 
room. Adrian Hale thought he dis- 
covered a well dissembled amusement 
beneath her demure manner. He knew 
next to nobody in Hightown. With 
considerable curiosity, then, he went 
into the drawing-room, having left his 
hat and stick in the hall. This business 
would occupy his time until lunch, at 
least. 

A small man in sober black got 
briskly up when he entered the room 
and advanced to meet him, his hand 
extended. “Captain Adrian Hale? I 
am Joshua Smith. I knew your mother, 
sir, knew her well.” He shook hands 
vigorously. The Captain asked him to 
sit down. 

“T trust you will not take my intru- 
sion ill, sir,” the little man was saying. 
“T am a laborer in the Lord’s ome 
in these parts” — “A preacher! ” 
the Captain’s chought — 
“and I conceived it as my pastoral 
duty” — his functions seemed to be 
getting a little mixed — “to wait upon 
you. You are a stranger in our midst, 
sir, and I come to bid you welcome.” 

Adrian Hale thanked him, rather 
drily. After allyhe had been there a 
month without this welcome. But the 
little man was oblivious of any cool- 
ness. He coughed importantly. “I 
house this morning, Captain Hale. 
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Our duty makes great demands upon 
us. A painful necessity, but not to be 
neglect 

The Captain inclined his head. 
He was constitutionally impatient of 
pomposity. The clergyman suddenly 
skipped from his chair into one nearer 
Captain Hale’s own. “You would be 
mortified,” he declared, “to know what 
vanities of the flesh exist in this very 
house.” 

The listener began to perceive 
whither these remarks were tending. 
He remembered the glint of mutinous 
mischief in Katherine’s eyes, and a tre- 
mendous indignation welled up in him 
against the Reverend Joshua Smith. 
He got up from his chair. “ Mr. Smith,” 
he replied, “I can not, with the best 
will in the world, believe ill of my hosts 
here. Pray, let us talk of other things. 
I have long been accustomed, sir, to 
take a noggin of rum at this hour of the 
day. I find it assists the natural func- 
tions. Will you not join me? ” 

When the minister had taken his 
offended leave, the Captain retired to 
the bar-parlor. He was somewhat 
ashamed of his impoliteness, and more 
than a little amused at what had oc- 
curred. But, overshadowing his other 
emotions, was a profound, nameless 
irritation against this ordained busy- 
body. The encounter had depressed 
him. Katherine, coming in to take his 
order, found him staring moodily into 
the fire. He managed to smile at her. 
“ just insulted the Reverend Joshua 
Smith,” he said. 

“Tt was high time some one should,” 
she told him, answering his smile. 
“Tm glad it was you. Captain Hale,” 
she added, “may I make known to you 
Mr. Eccles?” 

Adrian Hale had not noticed the 
young man in the corner who came for- 
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ward now. He shook hands and mo- 
tioned to the chair across the little table 
from his own. A curiosity possessed him 
about this admirer of Miss Katherine’s 
who transgressed his father’s wishes in 
coming to the Inn. “I have had one 
gentleman refuse to drink with me this 
morning, Mr. Eccles.” He smiled. “If 
you refuse me, I shall think myself a 
very pariah.” 

There was something vastly attrac- 
tive about these young people, the 
Captain ‘thought, something wholly in 
keeping with that time of the year. He 
allowed himself the indulgence of his 
own age to do a little mental match- 
making, in the teeth of the Reverend 
Joshua Smith and Mr. Martin Eccles. 
Life in Hightown for these two, he 
realized, must be something quite at 
variance with the future he had en- 
visioned for himself. Their incredible 
youthfulness impressed itself upon 
him. It was novel for him to find him- 
self regarded as a man of adventures, 
a romantic figure from a larger, gustier 
world, novel and decidedly pleasant. 
He unbent to them, striving to quali 
as an interesting companion. In the en 
they were all very merry together. The 
Captain, when he went in to lunch, had 
quite forgotten the Reverend Joshua 
Smith. 

Yet as he thought of it later, there 
was a touch of bitterness mixed with his 
pleasure. Such things were no longer 
for him. The part of his life that should 
have gone to some gi! near his own 

was in the miserly keeping of the 
sea. There could be no question of a 
return. After dinner that evening he 
sat in the bar-parlor again, let 
the grog stand cooling at his elbow while 
he strove to deal with these half-wistful, 
half-reproachful thoughts. No one else 
came in. He had the cozy room .to 
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himself, and he was suddenly assailed 
with a consuming loneliness. He didn’t 
know exactly what it was he wanted 
but at that moment it was not High- 
town. He had an idea that if he could 
smell the air of London again or see 
the Bund at Shanghai, the bustle and 
color and careless, prodigal life he had 
left behind him, his malady might de- 
part. That, he was prompt to realize, 
was coward’s counsel. His decision had 
been calmly made; no constraint had 
been put upon him. He mustn’t run 
away from his chosen future, like any 
home-sick boy, at the first difficulty. One 
could become accustomed to a great 
deal, given a little time. 


OHN THORNTON had come into the 

room. He came and sat down, the 

smoke from his pipe very serene 
and blue about his thin face. He had a 
lass in his hand. A faint steam arose 

m it and there was a slice of lemon 
floating on top of the clear liquor it 
contained. The evening had turned 
cold; Medford rum was not out of 
place. The Captain was glad of any 
release from the company of his own 
rather gloomy thoughts. 

It was clear that the inn-keeper was 
puzzled about something and Adrian 
Hale was interested in the discovery 
that instead of increasing his natural 
reserve, as might have been expected, 
it semed to make him more talkative. 
He led up to his subject with character- 
istic caution. 

“New England, Captain Hale, has 
little future, I’m afraid.” 

“You mean, agriculturally?” the 
Captain asked. He was intrigued to find 
John Thornton busy with vast im- 
palpables. 

Thornton nodded. “I was talking to 
Martin Eccles this afternoon,” he ex- 
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plained. “He’s gloomy about the next 
fifty years. Thinks the land beyond the 
Mississippi will develop at the expense 
of us here.” 

The Captain, having no comment to 
make, took a drink and waited for 
Thornton to continue. 

“It’s a strange thing, when you stop 
to think of it,” the latter was musing 
aloud. “There’s Eccles, rich enough to 
buy me out ten times over, if I’d sell. 
Yet he worries about the future.” He 
looked across at the Captain as if for 
elucidation of this paradox. “He says 
Mr. Jonathan is to go to Harvard, to 
be a lawyer.” 

They were getting down to it at last, 
and Hale’s interest grew more definite. 

“And let the property pass into other 
hands, I suppose?” 

“Tt looks that way. He thinks there’s 
no future in it for a young man.” 

“Who, Mr. Jonathan? ” 

“No, his father. Mr. Jonathan 
doesn’t agree. He wants to stay on here, 
not go to Harvard at all. You see,” 
Thornton’s voice was deprecatory, 
“there’s Katherine.” 

“Of course,” the Captain brought 
out. The calmness of the words cost 
him something. “I’d forgotten about 
that. She wouldn’t like him to go?” 

Thornton’s amazement at this nat- 
ural question was clearly genuine. 
“Katherine? ” he asked, as if he thought 
his guest were joking, « Katherine? She 
hardly gives him a thought.” 

The words, even without their tone 
of utter conviction, would have been 
sweet in the Captain’s hearing. He was 
angry at his sentimentality, an old 
fellow like himself, and he transferred 
a little of this impatience to Thornton. 

“Surely,” he said, “you told me this 
morning—” 


“T told you they went to school to- 
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gether,” Thornton grunted. “It’s all 
on his side, though. Katherine doesn’t 
care about him. I only wish Martin 
Eccles could be brought to believe that. 
It would spare me a power of ill-feel- 
ing. He thinks I want his money in my 
family, I suppose.” 

The victim of that misapprehension 
seemed to be through talking for the 
evening. He allowed his features to re- 
sume their wonted judicious calm, took 
a swallow from his glass and lit his 
pipe, which had gone out while he was 
speaking. Captain Hale did not break 
the silence. His thoughts were busy with 
what Jabez Clarke had foretold that 
morning. Somehow he felt more kindly 
toward Jabez than he had before. The 
feeling of loneliness, too, had left him, 
and he thought of his house, almost 
ready for occupancy, with a great deal 
more satisfaction. He would need to 
buy a team of driving-horses; he 
wouldn’t always want to walk. It was 
possible, probable indeed, that the 
brook running through the back of his 
pro had trout in it. Where could 
he put the Chinese brocades he had 
in his trunk? They would look strangely 
out of place against the severe, panelled 
woodwork of the downstairs rooms. 
He let that problem go unsolved for the 
present, to return to Jabez Clarke’s con- 
fident prediction. What if the old man 
had been right? He, a seaman, knew 
little of such things. Certainly, he 
thought, it would transform those old 
rooms to have a woman’s presence in 
them. “Where is Miss Katherine?” he 
asked Thornton. 

“In the kitchen, Captain. She’ll be 
in in a minute or two.” Adrian Hale 
missed the glance his host gave him. 
Just then Katherine came in. The Cap- 
tain got up and placed a chair for her. 
She smiled and thanked him. John 
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Thornton watched these proceedings 
tolerantly. He had not moved, himself. 

It was the devil’s own luck, the Cap- 
tain thought, that just as they were 
seated for a comfortable evening the 
outer door should open to admit Jona- 
than Eccles. He was exasperated, but 
his mood changed quickly to one of 
vicarious alarm. It was plain that the 
boy had been drinking heavily. The 
preternatural carefulness of his enuncia- 
tion was noticeable when he asked for 
a glass of punch. Katherine hesitated, 
but her father gave her a scarcely per- 
ceptible nod and she went to fetch the 
drink. Jonathan Eccles sat his chair with 
unnecessary rigidity. It was hardly 
likely, Adrian Hale thought, that he 
would remember anything of this in the 
morning. From the bottom of his heart 
he was sorry for the boy. In that emo- 
tion he almost forgot his own embarrass- 
ment. It was the first drunken man he 
had seen since his retirement from the 
sea. Somehow he had not expected them 
in Hightown. 

But he had not yet plumbed the 
depths of possible discomfort. Katherine 
was bringing the steaming glass, the 
three at the table had yet to exchange 
a word, when that accursed door opened 
again, and there was Martin Eccles 
in the room. Adrian Hale had never 
chanced to meet him before, but there 
was no mistaking the look on Kath- 
erine’s face. She set the glass down in 
front of Jonathan without looking at 
him. Her father was on his feet. The 
newcomer said, “Good-evening.” The 
Captain was even sorrier for him than 
he had been, a few minutes ago, for his 
son. He read tremendous pride in the 
stern face and spare figure of the father. 
This must be cutting him to the quick. 

“It’s not often I trouble you, Mr. 
Thornton,” Eccles said, his voice under 
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a rigid control. “I thought I should find 
my son here.” 

Jonathan Eccles looked around at 
that, incredulously, and got slowly to 
his feet. John Thornton hadn’t spoken. 

“Suppose you pay your score, Jona- 
than,” his father proceeded. “I have 
something to say to you at home.” 

There was a family resemblance in 
the stubborn jaw and prominent nose. 
The younger man was holding to the 
back of his chair with one hand, but 
he faced Martin Eccles squarely. 

“Tl go,” he asserted with surprising 
clarity, “when I’m ready. I’m not a 
child to be taken home at dark.” 

His father flushed. “No more such 
talk,” he exclaimed. “I’ve asked you to 
come home.” 

“And I’m not coming.” 

Martin Eccles swung on the inn- 

. It was somewhat ridiculous, but 
Adrian Hale was the only person in the 
room who was seated. “I blame you 
for this, Thornton,” he cried, “you and 
your daughter. You’ve brought the boy 
to a pretty pass between you!” 

John Thornton’s reply was debatable. 
Before he could speak, Jonathan Eccles 
intervened. His face had gone very 
pale. “Stop it!” he exclaimed. “You 
have no right to accuse them of enticing 
me here. I came myself, unasked. I—” 
His eyes opened widely, he choked a 
moment, All at once he was violently 
sick upon the floor. 


HEN they had gone, when the 
WV tarparior had resumed its cus- 


tomary cheerfulness, Adrian Hale 
rar 4 time to marvel at the inn- 
keeper’s imperturbability. Thornton sat 
smoking as composedly as if he had just 
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bidden farewell to two ordinary patrons 
of his place, going home after an hour’s 
talk by the fire. He caught the Cap- 
tain’s eyes upon him and permitted him- 
self one of his rare chuckles. “I have a 
notion,” he observed, “that Mr. Jona- 
than will go to Harvard.” 

Yes, the Captain agreed with that. 
There was nothing like an intrusion of 
the ridiculous to topple down romance. 
For some reason he felt suddenly old 
himself. The whole scene had been so 
natural and yet in such execrable taste. 
John Thornton looked at him with a 
speculative expression on his face. 
“Katherine must make another con- 
quest,” he said. 

The Captain nodded, absently. 
finished his drink, wished Thee 
good night and went out into the hall. 
His thoughts were confused. There was 
usually a candle here, but it was miss- 
ing to-night. He felt his way forward, 
his arms outstretched. Just at the turn 
where the stairs went up they touched 
something that moved. He hesitated a 
moment, and then Katherine was in his 
arms and her lips were very soft and 
warm and his troubles were over. 

They sat down on the bottom step, 
like two children. 

“So you’re sure you won’t miss Mr. 
Eccles?” he asked her. 

“Not with you! ” 

“We must go see the house to-mor- 
row. You may have changes to sug- 


“T’ve seen it.” 

“What?” 

“ Jabez Clarke let me go all over it,” 
she explained. “ 

John Thornton, coming out with that 
candle in his hand, found them there. 


The “Jewish Problem” Myth , 


By JosepH GAER 


Answering the contention that Jews are discriminated against 
to a problematic degree in America 


HENEVER polite people meet, 
W their conversation, through 
some peculiar perversity in 
human nature, sooner or later is certain 
to reach the topic of sickness and, 
eventually, death. That is, if those fore- 
ered are non-Jews. When Jews, po- 
ite or otherwise, gather in a talk-fest, 
much sooner than later their conversa- 
tion founders on the inevitable “ Jewish 
problem.” No Gentile, however 
many of his “best friends are Jews,” 
can have the faintest idea what these 
high-pitched discussions are like, for, by 
a code never uttered, this is one topic 
reserved by the Voice of Jacob for the 
Ears of Israel. 

To one who has so often listened to, 
and sometimes participated in, these un- 
ending discussions, the most remarkable 
fact about them remains the untiring 
ferocity with which the topic is attacked ; 
and the most irritating, that all these 
verbal shadow-fights are entirely about 
a myth as fictitious as the stork blamed 
for the failure of what the Bible calls 
“many inventions.” And all 
Jews know it. By this I do not mean to 
imply that Jews are not faced with 
some very painful problems—prob- 
lems which confront all minority groups 
dispersed among the nations. But the 


problem, so repeatedly argued and 
quarreled over by Jews in America, is 
a peculiar piece of fiction. And as mys- 
terious as peculiar. The “problem” is 
uttered as if it were second only to the 
Holy Name, the Shem Ham-forosh, and 
it is equally attended by a number of 
spiritual constellations, such as the 
“spiritual ghetto” and the “spiritual 


In her article on Living on the Quota 
in THe NortH American Review 
for August, Carolyn Lisberger touches 
upon some phases of this periaptic prob- 
lem, although in the very question head- 
ing her article she commits a peculiarly 
Hebraic sin for which her forefathers 
were severely, but justly, punished. It 
is a matter of Biblical record that when 
Moses (who, like Mrs. Lisberger, was 
a descendant of Abraham-Isaac-and- 
Jacob) offered his followers the Com- 
mandments, they shouted with one 
voice: “We shall and we shall 
listen.” Were they to listen first, they 
might have rejected the Decalogue 
along with the rest of Exodus and 
Leviticus as, according to legend, the 
Scotch and Irish rejected them. Mrs. 
Lisberger asks: “How shall I raise my 
children—as Jewish, or as American? 
And if the answer is always ‘Jewish,’ 
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what does the word mean, how can I do 
it?” Were she first to define the mean- 
ing of the word “Jewish,” she might 
have found it unn to trouble 
her less-favored-in-the-eyes-of-the-Lord 
neighbors with her question. 


EN Mrs. Lisberger, along with 

W so many of my coreligionists, 

talks of a “quota system,” I often find 

myself as puzzled as the child with his 
star: 


Quota, quota, sinister bar— 

How I wonder what you are! 
For whatever may be said against them, 
Jews are human beings. And whatever 
their problems may be individually and 
personally, as a group the Jews in every 
American community are confronted 
with the same problems of survival and 
the desire to function significantly as 
other groups. What, then, are the limi- 
tations and restrictions suffered by the 
Jews in America not imposed upon 
other groups? In what way does offi- 
cial and controlling Christian power 
and opinion injure Jewish survival and 
constrict their cultural life? What is the 
“quota system” which “has obviously 
been established” for the exclusive 
detriment of the Jews? 

The first question to consider is the 
limitation of numbers in actual procrea- 
tion. There was a time when a foolish 
and wicked Pharaoh decided to put 
such a quota on Jewish births. Had he 
succeeded in enforcing his law of kill- 
ing all Jewish male infants, the girls 
would have been forced to lose their 
racial identity through intermarriage 
with idol-worshipping Egyptians or 
drown themselves in the well of lone- 
liness—in either case of which there 
was real danger to the Jewish race. But 
in no place in these United States (not 
even Arkansas) is there a written or 
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unwritten law limiting Jewish births. 
The growth of the Jewish population 
in the world does not evidence the 
effects of such a presumable quota. If 
the number of Israel is not greater today 
than it is, the reason will not be found 
in anti-Semitism but rather in the eager- 
ness with which contemporary young 
Jews listen to the voice of Margaret 
Sanger and other prophets. 

Once born, Jews must get food, 
clothing and shelter. Are they, in 
America, deprived of or restricted in 
their means of existence by a “quota 
system”? Are they in any way more 
restricted than Italians, Swedes, Irish- 
men, Yahoos, Germans, Latter-Day- 
Saints and other groups that constitute 
the American nation? Great as are the 
miseries of Jews Without Money, their 
number is only in proportion to the 
general poverty-stricken population. 
And the Jews in America who suffer 
from poverty, suffer from it not decause 
they are Jews. In the property-less class 
Jews rank low in numbers. Among those 
few of Hebraic origin who reside in 
“jungles” and “ride the rods,” many 
are merely gathering material for the 
reputation of a Gorky or the income of a 
Tully. 
Nor are Jews excluded from at- 
tractive occupations by a high Christian 
tariff upon them. If a Jew so wishes 
it, he can become a farmer—and starve 
nobly; he can become a seaman—and 
starve romantically; he can become an 
occult philosopher and withdraw into 
the sand-dunes—and starve ecstatically. 
But Jews, being human, do not relish 
starvation. Thef have starved enough 
in the past, out of necessity, so when 
the flesh pots are again before them, 
the memory of forty years on such a 
limited diet as manna keeps their appe- 
tites whetted. For reasons too well 
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known to bear repetition, Jews have de- 
veloped certain aptitudes in particular 
professions and occupations. In these 
they are numerous. Law, medicine, 
teaching, insurance, journalism, music, 
acting (legitimate and illegitimate), 
painting, tailoring, hotel-keeping, lec- 
turing, criticism—in all these fields 
Jews are fairly prominent numerically. 
I am of the opinion that there would 
not be an additional Jewish physician, 
lawyer, journalist, etc., were the “bar 
sinister” against them in these varied 
fields abolished. For the discrimination 
exists only in the imagination. The 
reason one hears so much about it is 
because Jews would like to believe it 
exists. It helps them individually to 
cover their personal difficulties with 
the martyr-mantle of the Sorrows of 
Israel. 


N THE exclusively Jewish discussions 
I of the “problem” I am often asked: 
“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
do not know that Jews are blackballed 
in universities, particularly in some de- 
partments? You surely know that the 
‘No Jews Wanted’ sign hangs hidden 
in every employment office? ” 

I have often heard it. But I have 
never found sufficient evidence to con- 
vince me. I do not for a moment doubt 
that there are employers who have 
prejudices against Jews. There are also 
employers who have prejudices against 
Japanese. Others have prejudices 
against Chinese. Still others would not 
have a Swede, or a Frenchman, or a 
Hindu, or an Englishman, or even a 
Negro work for them. I have known a 
nurse who claimed that she was often 
out of a job because people discrimi- 
nated against her religion, Catholicism. 
Prejudices are strange things. I, for one, 
would not employ an Englishwoman 
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by birth or tradition as a children’s 
nurse, should that, God forbid, be 
necessary, though I am fully aware that 
my prejudice is based upon the flimsiest 
experience with a practical nurse who 
was the most impractical person I have 
ever met, who cooked meals the smell - 
of which alone was sufficient to dis- 
courage the most ferocious appetite, and 
whose clumsy handling of our child 
nearly gave me apoplexy. It is utterly 
ridiculous to judge a nation’s nurses by 
a single example, yet the prejudice in 
me is deep-rooted. It therefore seems 
to me marvelous that there does not 
exist much greater prejudice against 
Jews about whom so many queer myths 
have circulated for so many centuries. 
No one, in fact, did more to establish 
the prejudice against the Jews than their 
own Jehovah when he told Moses, 
rather disgustedly: “I have had a look 
at these people and they are sure a stiff- 
necked race!” and then insisted upon 
having his pronouncement recorded in 
Exodus, XXXII:9. 

The real difficulty is not so much 
with the prejudices as with the uses 
Jews make of them. I have known in- 
stances where superior men were re- 
placed by, or rejected in preference 
to, inferior men. Those among the re- 
jected who were Jews immediately 
raised the Lewisohn-wail. Were one to 
investigate the facts in the few cases 
I have in mind, he would have found 
that the rejected men, truly superior in 
their respective fields, had been known 
to trespass social tabus, and would have 
been rejected were mr even direct 
descendants of George W: on. 

Had Mrs. Lisberger looked about 
her (she had only to look across the 
breakfast table) she would have seen 
her brilliant husband who holds a very 


high post with a non-Jewish firm, 
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which, by talent and application, he un- 
doubtedly deserves. On a clear day, 
which does not happen so often in San 
Francisco, she could have looked across 
the bay to the University of California, 
and even at that distance she could have 
seen that the Jews are very well rep- 
resented on the faculty, beyond any 
imaginable “quota system.” There are 
undoubtedly a great many more Jews 
and Gentiles who would like to become 
professors, since they have been cor- 
rectly informed that, excepting for men 
who are doing some special research 
work, — in universities is the 
laziest job in creation, and, for the 
amount re work done, usually the best 
paid. Naturally the universities can not 
absorb all applicants. And just as na- 
turally some of the Jewish aspirants 
read Upstream and sigh aloud. 

On the other hand there are man 
Lucilles, Barbaras, Florences and Mad. 
eleines holding jobs, their employers 
not knowing whether they are Jewish 
or not simply because they have changed 
their Cohen, Levy, Levin and Shlemiel 
to Kohl, Leigh, deLein and McCarthy. 
By just looking at them one can not 
tell whether they are Jews, and th 
themselves, when expedient, do not t 
Much less unlike the rest of Americans 
than in appearance are the second and 
third generation Jews in the actual 
content of their lives. 


RS. LISBERGER, to indicate her 
M deeply troubled confusion, cites 
the case of Dr. Michelson, whose 
passing Arthur Brisbane lamented with: 
“The death of Dr. Michelson is a loss 
to science and the world. His life honors 
his country, his family and the Jew- 
ish race.” To which Mrs. Lisberger 


adds: “It would doubtless have sur- 
prised the renowned paragrapher to 
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have found Jews reading his tribute 
with an indulgent smile rather than a 
pleased smirk.” There was no more 
reason for them to have smirked at Bris- 
bane’s tribute than that they should 
have smiled indulgently. Mrs. Lis- 
berger concludes: “For the knowledge 
that the famous man was Jewish came 
as a surprise to them, so completely had 
his scientific interests detached him from 
his Semitic ones.” It seems rather in- 
credible to me that Jews were surprised 
that “the famous man was Jewish,” for 
I was under the impression that the 
first sentence a Jewish child learns, is: 
“Tf it is famous it must be Jewish!” 
Hillel was Jewish; Jesus was Jewish; 
Christopher Columbus was Jewish. “A 
golden land, America! ” Jews in Poland 
sighed during the Presidency of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. “Jews are free there. 
They even have a Jewish President, 
Abraham!” Then there are Charlie 
Chaplin (whose real name, rumor has 
it, is Chaayim Goldmark), Barbara 
Stanwyck (whose real name is Bassya 
Stopitzky), Greta Garbo (daughter of 
a Polish cantor, Garberman)— Jews all 
by the very fact that they are notables. 
Jews have not yet claimed Herbert 
Hoover as a coreligionist, but if he is 
reélected, his family tree will undoubt- 
edly be subjected to a rigorous reinvesti- 
gation, the Hoover-Fleishhacker alli- 
ance will be reinterpreted, and Der 
Forwarts or Die Warheit will discover 
that President Hoover is, after all, a 
direct descendant of the justly re- 
nowned beadle, Moyshe Hooverman 
of Prague. 

Whether surprised or not, there can 
be no doubt but that Jews would have 
delighted in Dr. Michelson’s neglect 
of his scientific interests, after he earned 
his fame, for the participation in “Sem- 
itic ones” —to the glory of Israel. Rich 
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Jews would have gladly shaken his 
hand and slapped his back, as if to say: 
“It’s awright, we Jews can show ” 
And poorer ones would have pointed 
him out to their progeny as a symbol 
of the reward that comes to those who 
bring home a straight “A” report-card. 
But what are the living cultural “Sem- 
itic” forces that might have lured Dr. 
Michelson away from his scientific in- 
terests? Contemporary Anglo-Jewish 
literature is a sickly affair. Jewish art 
is non-existent. Jewish music wheezes 
out its thin sounds in the almost-empty 
synagogues for the benefit of old ladies 
rapidly growing deaf. Zionism appar- 
ently did not attract Dr. Michelson, 
as it does not attract many other in- 
tellectual Jews. As for Jewish religion 
in America—the good Lord preserve 
us! 

It is interesting to note that re- 
ligion, the major cause of Jewish per- 
secution in the past, enjoys in America 
the broadest approval of Christian 
opinion. A synagogue-attending Jew is 
more favored than an atheist, an agnos- 
tic or even a convert to other faiths. 
Whether this friendliness toward syna- 
gogual Judaism is due to the charac- 
terlessness of Anglo-Jewish religion, the 
decline of religious influence in gen- 
eral, or the ignorance of what 
is commonly called “public opinion” 
does not here matter. The fact remains 
that religion, the most distinguishing 
mark which rubber-stamps a person as 
Jewish and as Kosher, rarely, if ever, 
enters into the complaint against the 


“quota system.” 


HE cry, “Quota, quota, sinister 
bar,” is raised most loudly in the 
instance of education. Jewish “lads” 
clamor thirstily for knowledge, but a 
wicked Nordic ban keeps them within 
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sight but not within reach of the life-giv- 
ing stream. Mrs. Lisberger claims, quite 
correctly, that “the finest educational 
and recreational resources in the country 
are openonly toarestricted number of the 
Jewish group —and these on the basis of 
competing with each other.” It is, how- 
ever, equally true that the same “finest 
educational and recreational resources 
in the country are open only to a re- 
stricted number” of any group—of 
those who can compete with each other 
on the basis of wealth and social posi- 
tion. Though it may be true that Jews 
are expected to be a little richer than 
others to get their sons and daughters 
into the presumably “finest educational 
and recreational” institutions, they are 
nevertheless on the basis of 
wealth and not race. If necessary, and 
many of them don’t wait for that 
eventuality, the very rich Jews join the 
Episcopal Church or some other socially 
high denomination and with one jump 
expect to hurdle the “quota system.” 
And they do it not because they are 
ready to make a sacrifice so 
that their children could have the op- 
portunity of a better education, as was 
the case with some parents in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, but rather to attain for 
themselves higher social position—in 
which field, I grant, there exists a very 
definite “quota system.” 

To H. L. Mencken is credited the 
popular story about a certain wealthy 
New York Jewess who joined the 
Episcopal Church in the hope of meet- 
ing there socially prominent Christians, 
When after some time she was not in- 
troduced to any members of the congre- 
gation, she complained to the minister. 
Graciously he invited her to his study 
to meet other members of his flock. 
When she arrived there, he introduced 
her: “Mrs. Arnstock, I want you to 
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meet Mrs. Fleishman, Mrs. Berkowitz 
and Mrs. Piepernoter.” To which Mrs. 
Arnstock responded: “Oh! We’ve met 
before, I believe, in Temple Sh’erith 
Yisroel! ” 

Upon diagnosis the Jewish “prob- 
lem” in America reports acute pain ex- 
actly in the spot of social position. It is 
a Jewish problem only in its potentiali- 
ties—only in so far as all Jews hope 
to become rich, and many rich Jews 
ache with the desire to be accepted so- 
cially by rich Gentiles. 

Mrs. Lisberger’s example of the 
schoolinthe Far West, intended toprove 
the opposite, really proves my point. 
She tells of a school that was started 
for the purpose of assuring growing 
children a preparatory school with some 
definite educational advantages. The ap- 
plication of Jewish children was ap- 
parently so great that, were they all 
admitted, the student body would have 
been essentially Jewish. “This would 
have acted as a boomerang,” says Mrs. 

. “For as soon as it became 
evident that the school was to be a 
‘succés jusve’ the Nordic group would 
not have sought entrance, and the Jews, 
objecting strongly to introducing the 
ghetto idea in the West . . . would 
have withdrawn their children.” Ap- 
parently the idea behind the school was 
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not to establish a superior educational 
institution for educational purposes, but 
a more exclusive school for the proper 
mixing of socially prominent little Jews 
with socially prominent little Nordics. 

Not even by the farthest stretch of 
the imagination can this complicated 
scheming on the part of some rich Jews 
to gain an invitation for tea from a 
Crocker or to a musicale from a Tobin 
be considered a “Jewish” problem. 
The Jewish masses do not adhere to 
their faith in order to gain the world’s 
respect, nor do they cast it off in order 
to avoid being penalized for it. The 
destiny of Judaism is not in the hands 
of those who can ask complicated ques- 
tions to which there are no answers. 
Great social and economic forces will 
determine that. 

Within the last century Judaism has 
found it necessary to seek refuge in 
change in a rapidly changing world. 
Pious Orthodoxy turned polite Con- 
servatism and obliging Reform Juda- 
ism. The difference between the three 
has been summed up by a humorist as: 
The Orthodox Jew says, “Nu, nu, mu?” 
the Conservative Jew says, “Nu, nu?” 
and the Reform Jew says, “Nu?” 

But already, and quite emphatically, 
the great majority of the younger Jew- 
ish generation prefer to say, “Izatso?” 


Books and Nerves 


By Montrose J. Moszs 


Our heroes are transformed by our own neuroses 


T THE outset, let me state my 
own position: I strongly be- 
lieve in a high protective 

tariff on the best things in literature, 
art and music — to keep the spirit 
from being crushed by the inflow of 
cheaper creative labor and chea 

literary goods. I would rather, with 
Omar, have a book of verses beneath 
the bough than the latest edition 
of a picture tabloid by a Nedick 
orangeade stand. But, on the other 
hand, I do wish to keep abreast of 
the contemporary; I must recognize 
other times, other ways. There are 
new advances to be reckoned with, 
new vistas to adjust ourselves to, 
new reaches of science. We are not 
in that frame of mind to live a quiet 
life among masterpieces: we are so 
thrillingly alive, amidst the rapidly 
shifting events of time and place, 
that we can not sit still for a moment. 
We have scuttled the ship of tradi- 
tion and are seeking new relation- 
ships, new moorings. How can we, 
in such an atmosphere, have patience 
to take Matthew Arnold’s yardstick 
of — and measure what is 
meanin and contempor to 
our lives with the best ict hao t been 
thought and written in the past? 


There is no place, in the general 


scheme of modern life, for contem- 
plation, for introspection. He who 
runs may read, they say. Well, we 
are racing! 

This has had its nervous reaction 
on the younger generation; it has 
quickened the tempo of education, 
until children have been drummed 
rapidly into adolescence. Yet, it 
rae ye so long to be a child, even 
though we are forever trying to skip 
a grade. Unrest invades the nursery. 
The young person, today, is an ex- 
pert in his games; he is encouraged 
to be journalistic in his reading; he 
is distracted by the movies and the 
comics. The realism of his toys blunts 
his imagination, makes him dis- 
satisfied with “Let’s pretend” un- 
less, at basis, he has the replica of 
reality to go on. “Chu-chu” has 
abdicated in favor of an electric 
train with a thoroughgoing knowl- 
edge of railroad systems and para- 
phernalia. The baby is too early 
sophisticated. 

ecessarily, there has_ been 
crowded out of the child’s life most 
of that which was once accounted 
necessary to his future culture. I 
will not gainsay that, maybe, in its 
stead, we are building other main- 
stays of his existence. We may 
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steadily , but there come 
moments in our lives when we must 
fall back on ourselves; we must take 
stock of what we possess, which, in 
its fulness or incompleteness, is a 
measure, not of adaptability to our 
surroundings, but of our worth as 
human beings. There are permanent 
values that are no less permanent 
because of the new. How far shall 
education take cognizance of these? 
horse ressure of our life is on the 

s. The grip of our education 
is age oe on the past. Can there 
be a reconciliation, a compromise, 
which, in any way, will assure us the 
Matthew Arnold ideals of a cultured 
life? We know perfectly well, in art, 
that Matisse does not obliterate 
Rembrandt; in music, that Stravin- 
sky does not unsettle Beethoven, 
Bach and Brahms; in drama, that 


Pirandello, Georg Kaiser and Lenor- 
mand do not impoverish Shake- 
speare. But we also know that, as 


rary beings, it is necessary 
orth from schools and col- 
ag from museums and libraries, 
into the open road of life and be alive 
to conditions as they are, now and 
here. 

Yet we are forever turning back for 
inspiration, for interpretation, to 
the springs of other ages. The 
architect must know his Greek pro- 
portions, the poet must know his 
Chaucer, the schoolman must know 
his Thirteenth Century, the scientist 
must know his Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer; the teacher must know his 
Rousseau. The child may abhor 
the sedateness of Plutarch; he must 
not be allowed to forget the heroes 
Plutarch wrote about. No modern 
tongue can afford, nor be allowed 
to say “Apple sauce!” to our herit- 
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age, even if Greek has ceased being 
a requirement in colleges. The phrase 
keeps ringing in my ears: “the 
outworn mythology of Keats.” Is 
that really why our children no 
longer read Greek and Norse leg- 
ends? The Bible is no longer an im- 
posed study. Are we not by that 
the more beggared? Supplementary 
reading in the schools is full of 
evidence that props have to be put 
beneath classical literature for mod- 
ern understanding. In fact, it is 
often with difficulty that we can 
find the literature amidst the flood 
of footnotes. 

Our age is dominated by scientific 
interest. If you know the nursery 
well, you will soon see that Robin 
Hood and King Arthur have a dif- 
ficult time of it in competition with 
airplanes and radio. Gone are the 
days of the slow moving story for 
boys, who find Tom Brown at Rugby 
and Tom Brown at Oxford heavy 
beside the spirited newspaper or 
radio reports of Notre Dame’s prow- 
ess on the gridiron. Our modern 
minstrel and minstrelsy come from 
the loudspeaker. The hero we most 
admire is living in our midst. Maybe, 
after all, we are creating our own 
mythology. Jesse James figures in 
balladry. Looking for the Golden 
Fleece is nothing by the side of 
following the lone flight of Lind- 
bergh. The headlines give us our 
sagas. Shall we expect the young 
person to turn from reading columns 
about Byrd’s exploits in the Arctic 
to such far-off stories as the wander- 
ings of Ulysses? The schools insist 
on current events! 

I suppose the educator, who frames 
curricula for the multitudes, has 
his moments of despair. He feels, as 
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Quiller-Couch, writing his estimable 
On the Art of Reading, felt: “ Against 
knowledge I have, as the light cynic 
observed of a certain lady’s past, 
only one serious objection — that 
there is so much of it.” And, because 
there is so much of it, we have direct 
products of our time in certain 
types of books: Wells’s Outline of 
History, the Beards’ Rise of Civiliza- 
tion, epitomes of the past which 
seem to say: “Well, that’s done. 
Let’s get along with the present!” 

I know a child upon whom the 
present tugs hard at the territory 
of his fancies. I have debated long 
with myself as to what should be 
done to give him at least a glimpse 
into that literary past which, as an 
older person immersed in the affairs 
of his own generation, he will not 
have the time — to say nothing of 
the inclination — to enjoy. The me- 
chanical magazines offer him 
monthly more marvels than Alad- 
din’s lamp might suggest. And there 
are marvels happening daily in the 
laboratories the world over. Shall I 
take away the magazines, and leave 
him only the Arabian Nights? I 
believe not, advocate though I am 
of the Thousand and One Nights. 
Is not the Wizard of Electricity, 
whose incandescence brightens the 
room in which the child moves, 
nearer the sniritual needs of the 
young person than the Magic Carpet 
or Roger Bacon’s alchemy? The 
past, maybe, can only be worked in- 
to education as an accessory to the 
present. Daniel Boone must stand 
the test as backwoodsman of the 
Boy Scout. The ancient Olympic 
games of the Greeks are of meaning 
only in contrast with the greatest 
modern record on the sports field. 
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We may, after all, be learning that 
life moves in cycles, that we ac- 
cumulate too much, weighting the 
spirit, instead of allowing it to get, 
as something entirely fresh and 
new, the thrill of our own time. 


Y= a sense of continuity —a 
re-viewing, a re-valuation — is 
the fertilizer of new thought. It is 
necessary that our education give us 
realization of this continuity. But 
does it? In a thousand and one small 
ways there have been brought home 
to me the ignorant ignoring of back- 
ground, the uncreative planning of 
required reading in class, which 
lead to dulness of interest and to a 
residue of drudgery remembered. 
It is not necessary, when reading 
Masefield’s poetry, to know Chaucer, 
but, in the beautiful use of simple 
words, Chaucer is Masefield’s an- 
cestor. 

That is one isolated instance of 
a golden path, a royal road along 
which civilizing influences have 
moved, and should move. There 
are many such infinite strands that 
pledge us and tie us to our past. For 
all we may argue to the contrary, 
the drama would never have been 
what it is in its history without 
Aristotle. Our architecture, resem- 
bling the primitive cliff, is subject 
to some of the laws known to the 
pyramid builders; the latest star 
discovery owes something to Galileo. 
It remains to be seen whether or not 
our five working days, our thirteen- 
month year will prevail over the 
ancient calendar. Time moves in 
eternity; the contemporary is almost 
a trite phrase, so small is it. Yet, it 
is a blessing to the educator. It tells 
him where to concentrate. 
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For, concentrate he must, if de- 
mocracy is to be educated. We 
must follow the trend of human 
affairs, or turn recluse. Scholarship 
is vindicated only when it hitches a 
golden strand of the past, not to a 
star, but to a motor. Not many 
years ago, education was fearful of 
opening the schoolroom door to the 
contemporary. It was regarded as 
too transitory, too uncertain in 
values or in permanence. Distance, 
not nearness, creates perspective, so 
the schools argued. You could not 
get any nearer the contemporary in 
drama, for instance, than Sheridan. 
But part of the nervous tension of 
our comes from a realization 
that time is short and the history 
of civilization is long, and that the 
contemporary is essential to present 
needs. Hence, we retell our past in 
nuggets of information. Maybe some 
minds do profit by the retold habit. 
Yet I have never found a retold 
Shakespearean play driving readers 
to Shakespeare, despite Lamb. He, 
a passionate lover of Shakespeare, in 
his Tales from Shakespeare, was 
doing hack work. We think that if 
we cut into the heart of the past, 
and take from it the essential facts — 
mind you, not the essential spirit 
— we are on the road to culture. I 
have seen Cooper’s Indian stories 
edited so as to make the narrative 
swift; I have read a version of West- 
ward Ho! where many thousands of 
Kingsley’s words have been cut out; 
I have found Copperfield, Dombey 
and Nickleby reduced to short stories 
of three thousand words for quick 
consumption. Even certain popular 
magazines measure the time it takes 
to read each article. We have fifteen 


minute periods on the radio. The 
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old leisurely style has been re- 
pudiated. 

Sad as it may seem, style in the 
old sense has gone. Our life has a 
tempo that is new, far removed from 
even so near a moment as the 
Victorian era, even a nearer moment 
such as the ’Nineties. We have 
created a style of our own out of our 
nerves. I have no quarrel with that. 
Words beat upon the modern brain 
with a more rapid beat, with less 
classical and calming beat. The 
baton of life is lifted for jazz. Yet it 
would seem that, where children are 
concerned, this inrush of the con- 
temporary should have some steady- 
ing basis. And this comes from a 
familiarity with the best that has 
been thought and created in the 
world of art and letters. Govern- 
ments have a way of falling, and we 
are not so sure of the stability of 
nations as we used to be. We have 
seen them crumble before our eyes. 
We have found in the schools our 
histories outmoded before they were 
outworn. And still the world moves 
on. What shall we do about it? 
Is Greek civilization more significant 
for us than the Soviet experiment? 
Shall it be one or the other in our 
education, or both? Shall we take 
time away from Mussolini to read of 
Caesar? History points to the lesson 
of Ozymandias, King of Kings, for 
the moral. These analogies, these 
inferences in history can not mean 
much to ro — are not in 
possession of the facts, and I su 

schools will have to cram 
preparatory detail into 
routine work. 

But the genuine originality of 
Hendrick Van Loon’s historical texts 
and pictures lies in the fact that 
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some of this inference, some of this 
analogy is made clear by a narrative 
and a visual creativeness that prick 
the spirit of the event with a vivid 
pen point. For, after all, history is 
the story of great men; reforms — 
as Emerson puts it— were once 
private opinions; and character — 
good or bad — has moved the world. 
Our former histories have cut human 
rogress into slices, but the restless 
interest of our own time in con- 
temporary events has allowed us to 
re-write — both for young and old — 
in a way that shows the drama of 
the human action, and the characters 
moving in the plot. When Strachey 
wrote his Queen Victoria, readers 
exclaimed over such interest being 
created around so dull a little person. 
Newspaper syndicates — in our era 
of journalistic sensationalism — 
published this biography in the daily 
prints. Strachey did no violence to 
the events; he merely proved that 
the creative writer of history could 
hold his own with the documentary 
historian. Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln, 
Maurois’ Byron, Emil Ludwig’s Bis- 
marck, Claude Bowers’ Hamilton and 
The Party Battles of the Fackson 
Period —all of them point to the 
new style which has been popularly 
and could well 
applied to the writing of history 
for children, It 
that we do not find the juvenile 
taste relishing Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England or Plutarch’s 
Lives. But that is not a challenge of 
the method. Rather is it another 
evidence of our nervous age which 
can not pause — merely because it 
has, for the present, lost the art of 
rest — but which seeks a style in 
accord with its own restlessness. It is 
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a verification of Browning’s “the 
need of a world of men for me.” We 
are living in an era of tests and solu- 
tions; our only hope is in catchin 

the golden strands of our historic 

past, and making each one a prologue 
to a drama of the present. Roger 
Bacon’s concern for and prophecy 
of flying are overtures to Lindbergh. 

This might suggest to us that, in 
our educational programmes, room 
should be made he a teacher who is 
a liaison officer; who keeps such 
strands unbroken, live wires in the 
minds of the young. For, if we are 
not made dull by the process of 
remembering the past, history, even 
if fictionized, will not become a task. 
Schoolbook writers are conscious of 
the fact that the past has to be 
woven into the present, and, such a 
manual as Millikan’s Practical Phys- 
ics is so constructed as to apply the 
fundamentals of historical progress 
with personality to the modern ac- 
complishment. There are, I believe, 
arithmetics so conceived as to catch 
the interest of the airplane builder. 
The past, the fundamentals of the 
past, are thus vitalized in the light 
of the present. 

There has been an inclination to 
laugh to scorn that college which has 
made room on its faculty for a pro- 
fessorship of books. But there are 
evidences of a wider and wider public 
clamor for guidance in the art of 
reading — clamoring merely because 
the nerves are drawn taut — even 
among children — and there is felt 
need for resiliency of spirit which 
comes through contact with books. 
When we do want culture, we want 
it in a hurry, as we want everything 
else. Tragically, we realize that we 
need culture. In a machine life, you 
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can suffice with cleverness and with 
aptness to manipulate the machine. 
But the humanizing of oneself does 


not come through clever manipula- 


tion. The mind may be whipped into 
the strait-jacket of fact. But it is 
rigid before the yielding grace of the 
arts. It is not for nothing that Ein- 
stein plays the violin, or that such a 
practical politician as Charles Dawes 
should compose music. I met a 
tobacco merchant recently who spent 
his evenings reading Shakes 

and amusing himself with the science 
of numbers. Owen Young is a book 
collector. One would be surprised to 
find how many men — in their busy 
concrete lives — appeal frantically 
to coll for culture. That is the 
reason for adult education. 

Examine the book queries in our 
weekly journals. Readers cry aloud 
for the book doctor. Fairly repre- 
sentative of such appeals — showing 
that basic preparation for living has 
been neglected in the schooling — is 
the request of a convalescent who 
wrote: “I am getting over the grippe. 
I wish you would tell me some fiction 
to read, preferably stories that will 
help me to keep out of the dumps.” 

I ask you if, in your busy lives, you 
are able to keep in touch with all this 
world of the intellect? If you can not, 
in the contemporary life, how can 
you ever deal with the thought of the 
past? The circulation of a a paper 
as The Literary Digest would suggest 
that there is an almost passionate 
desire to keep abreast of the time, 
and an almost passionate conscious- 
ness that — whatever education one 
possesses — there is lacking the suf- 
ficient background of the past to 
make it active as a cultural source. 
Professional men find little leisure to 
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read the new literature, even that 
bearing on their own work; yet, such 
cross-fertilization is essential to their 
progressiveness, to their human re- 
sponsiveness. A certain college has 
found it wise to warn its alumni of 
this fact. A list is kept of its grad- 
uates, with their business interests, 
and, intermittently, there is sent to 
each man a list of the new books 
bearing on his work. Speed and 
nerves and bibliographical pallia- 
tives, because the cultural equipment 
to sustain one in living has long been 
discarded in education — primary, 
elementary, preparatory and colle- 
giate — by the pressure of the utili- 
tarian need! The sense of the con- 
temporary has deadened the sense 
of continuous relationship. 


OFTEN wonder, however, whether 
our most popular novels — those 
that are the best sellers, those that 
are the prize winners — are really 
reflective of our nervousness, or if 
they do not drive home the fact that 
we have keen interest in the con- 
temporary reactions in our own lives. 
Surely, H. G. Wells has got away 
with a host of sociological doctrines 
which in essay form would never 
have been acceptable. Surely, 
Charles Morgan has not had to 
sacrifice one iota of his philosophical 
reachment of the contemplative life 
in his The Fountain; surely, Cronin’s 
Hatter’s Castle was not handicapped 
by its length or by lack of its swift- 
ness; surely John Erskine has noth- 
ing to complain ‘of in his choice of a 
classical theme in Helen of Troy. 
Nervousness on our part may have 
developed in us an acuteness which 
may be just as productive of 
results as contemplation. But it is 
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this acuteness that has resulted in 
our nervousness and restlessness. I 
ttended a religious conference not 
many years ago. Educators — some 
two hundred of them — assembled 
to discuss the religious life on the 
school campus. It was granted that, 
once the contemporary interest in 
football was satisfied, boys usually 
settled down to a discussion of their 
personal destiny. Whence and whither 
were the subjects that inveigled 
them. The general belief was that the 
r generation were spiritual- 
minded, that they were impatient of 
the old theological jargon and that 
they could not reconcile preachment 
with moral conduct in daily living. 
Yet, those educators did not know 
any remedy to offer, except maybe 
a change in the hymnology — the 
words, not the music. What they 
cried out for was Christian leader- 
ship. In every direction of our con- 
ag ed world we are crying out 
for leadership. The lack of it is the 
canker of our present living. 

Let us start at the breakfast table, 
for, after all, the bustle of our daily 
lives keeps us apart, except when we 
meet for meals. We have the news- 
paper, reflective of our contemporary 
selves, of our variegated activities — 
an organ that very efficiently keeps 
us abreast of the times in politics, 
in administration, in social problems, 
which is also 

e arch-gossip of lurid happeni 
brought about so largely te on 
—— of life, by our nervous tension. 

ere is the plain statement of fact; 
stripped of decoration, it rushes to 
the bone of sensationalism. The 

u n, attempting to square 
ife with moral standards, finds them 
all reversed in the news prints. 
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Social justice — where is it? When 
we do find it, we shout, “That’s to 
our credit,” when it should be re- 
garded as the natural thing. The 
sanctity of the marriage contract — 
where does it tend? Do the good 
, or does prosperity follow 
fim who most clearly “gets away 
with it”? No wonder our young 
people are distraught. Where will 
they find moorings if leadership does 
not more vitally interpret the reli- 
gious formula and bend it to the 
spiritual need and to the emotional 
response of the present? I.do not 
know which is worse for children in 
their literature — the old-fashioned 
tale of sentimental ess, or the 
modern tale with the wrong inter- 
retation of success. When I first 
reviewing children’s books, I 
was deluged with fiction that was so 
perplexed in its weighing of right and 
wrong, of age and bad, that I quite 
relished the undisguised demarca- 
tion between heaven and hell in 
The New England Primer. Divine 
grace and reverence need to be 
slipped under the nursery door, if 
they can not be crammed through 
the keyhole of the schoolroom. It 
needs to be shown more plainly that 
the modern counterpart of the medie- 
val saint in solitude is the scientist in 
his laboratory, reverent before a fact 
he has discovered as a contribution 
to the truth we are groping for. 
At the same breakfast table, the 
elders talk of sex as though it were 
iven away with a pound of tea. 
et, though they know it to be a 
problem in education, to be dealt 
with frankly but wisely, they boast 
of it blatantly. There is moral cant 
on one hand and moral license on the 
other. But, let a dramatist, as a 
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contemporary observer of life, reflect 
this talk, show its reactions and con- 
sequences— the mother and father 
assume the cloak of conservatism and 
raise a hullabaloo about the moral 
iniquity of the stage. Mayhap, at 
that very moment their children are 
at the movies. Look at your centre 
table where the latest fiction is kept. 
Do you give thought to the fact that 
your girl—in what the librarians 
call the betwixt-and-between age — 
is likely to read these books, not 
because she wants them, but because 
they are the only books within her 
reach? The world is too much with 
her. Her nerves are drawn to the 
tension of her elders. 

I am no prude regarding these 
matters. But I believe much ener 
in education is misdirected, mu 
youthful attention is misguided. 
And, for that reason I believe that 
reading should find a definite recog- 
nition in all educational systems; 
that it should not only be a required 
study for teachers, but a recreative 
period in the day’s work for the 
child. There are certain required 
readings in every school; but they are 
tasks that carry with them only 
secondary pleasurable intentions. I 
am constantly surprised how very 
little the average teacher knows of 
the great books of the world. For, 
no matter how contemporary you 
make the child, there are books 
which he should necessarily know 
about. Otherwise, sooner or later, he 
is going to be made consciously 
aware of his lack. To be given time to 
browse in a book! Every great book 
has its time in the growth of a child. 
If pedagogy wants an absorbing 
theme, it is to discover the hour of a 
book that strikes in the interest of 
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the young person. It is a mystery, 
like the opening of a flower in the 
early moments of the morning. I 
recall one year trying to read Alice in 
Wonderland to my boy: he would 
have none of it. But, che very next 
year, he would not let me put it down 
until it was finished. So it was with 
Treasure Island; so it was with 
Ivanboe. Schools do not pay sufficient 
attention to the habits of reading. 
And now they face the terrible gap 
which must be filled, if the leisure 
hours are increased. People must be 
prepared culturally (I dislike the 
word, but there is no better) to meet 
this leisure. Surely speed will not 
suffice. Nor will the movies. 


TALL, well-groomed man — top 
hat, frock coat, silver-headed 
cane — called upon the dean of a 
certain university. It was during the 
Great War. He introduced himself. 
“T am an official of a large corpora- 
tion,” he said, “inventor and de- 
signer of the motor that has made 
us famous.” The man was glib, with 
the assurance of the self-made indi- 
vidual. “I am called upon every “ed 
to meet distinguished people here 
and abroad,” he continued. “It is 
inevitable that I should be invited to 
cultured homes to dine. There I meet 
others in every walk of life. I am 
unable to keep pace with their con- 
versation.” That was his confession. 
He turned to the dean in despair. 
“What can I do to get some of this 
thing you call culture?” The dean 
was not unfamiliar with the plea. 
He gave his usual answer. “The 
university is not a mental hospital,” 
he explained. “But I’ll pay you for 
it,” his visitor promised, “for it, I’ll 
endow any chair in any department 
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ident desires.” “Culture 
ag ae bought,” replied the 
dean. It is such a catastrophe 
education needs to cope with. 
“T can only speak spool cotton,” 
I was once told by a man in a high 
advisory capacity. Which is only 
another way of saying that our lack 
of association with the best that has 
been thought and written has de- 
prived us of the language that is 
tempered. Somehow, simile and 
metaphor have been crowded from 
our speech. Maybe terseness is a 
substitute. Maybe Shakespeare is to 
be pitied that he knew not the 
i of “It’s up to you,” and 
Milton the accentuation of “Believe 
me.” Maybe there is virtue in the 
Bible that has been recast in popular 
idioms. Whichever way you turn the 
dial — toward contemporary slang, 
which I do not deprecate, or back to 
the Chaucerian endings, which I 
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enjoy — certain it is that contem- 
porary education does not heed the 
mother tongue sufficiently. 

The tendency in these oppressive 
days is not to stay at home in leisure 
time, but to beat the hours by 
getting elsewhere, anywhere, before 
something or anything begins. That 
is the penalty of living in a nervous 
age. But, even though children may 
have caught this restlessness, educa- 
tion is unwise not to insist that, at 
specified times in the curriculum, the 
student be required to lose himself 
in a book, under the proper physical 
conditions of quiet and ease. The 
unfortunate thing is that this can 
only be done if examining boards 
consent to give credits for culture! 
Then culture would become a neces- 
sity, and maybe, if academically 
stamped, would cease being a virtue, 
a humanizing asset. Grace of spirit 
isn’t caught that way! 


O TROUBLE at 
all to imag- 
ine long win- 

ter nights made for 
reading, with a sky of 
October blue arching 
overhead, sapphire 
water through trees 
just beginning to lose 
their summer green, 
andabiteinthebreeze, 
even though it is not 
yet the middle of Sep- 
tember. And no more 
trouble for the prospective reader to 
make satisfactory selections from the 
publishers’ offerings, richer than they 
have been for several seasons, richer in 
quality and less confusing in quantity. 
Fewer books are at hand, because of 
economic conditions that are at last hav- 
ing their influence even upon the in- 
curable optimists who run publishing 
houses; better books for no discernible 
reason except that established authors 
have done their work in spite of the 
depression. The season already begun 
has given us novels of the quality of 
Ellen Glasgow’s The Sheltered Life, 
required reading for every intelligent 
American who appreciates the impor- 
tance of good fiction as an interpretation 
of life, and who can rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of a really mature piece of 
work, that rarest of rare phenomena in 
this country of ours, whose spirit seems 
to run counter to the slow process of 
intellectual ripening. And ahead, what 
a feast! A continuation of Pearl Buck’s 


by 
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The Good Earth, 
called Soms (John 
Day, $2.50), a long, 
full, rich novel of 
China that will not 
disappoint any read- 
ers of the earlier book. 
A novel by Edith 
Wharton, The Gods 
Arrive (Appleton, 
$2.50) on a theme of 
revolt with which this 
author is thoroughly 
familiar; a new novel 
by Thomas Wolfe, author of Look 
Homeward, Angel—the new volume 
as yet without a title—doubly inter- 
esting because it will serve as a gauge of 
the possibilities of a young author who 
leaped to fame overnight; a full-length 
novel by Sherwood Anderson called 
Beyond Desire (Liveright, $2.50), the 
first important piece of work from this 
typewriter in several years; an historical 
novel by DuBose Heyward, Peter Ash- 
ley (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50), into 
which a great deal of work has gone, 
and which will certainly be worth read- 
ing; East of Eden by Isa Glenn 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), a story of 
New York’s literary circle by a novelist 
of real and highly individual talents; 
Martha Ostenso’s Prologue to Love 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.56), sure to be good 
reading, as Miss Ostenso has kept at 
an even pace since her début with Wild 
Geese, although she has not altogether 
lived up to the high promise of her 
earlier work. 
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England Sends These 

HESE from America alone, with 
T England not far behind. John 
Galsworthy’s Flowering Wilderness 
(Scribner, $2.50); Phyllis Bentley’s 
Inheritance (Macmillan, $2.50), al- 
ready mentioned in these columns, and 
a novel of several generations done with 
solidity and reliability; Ann Bridge’s 
Peking Picnic (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
a novel of diplomatic life in the Chinese 
capital shrewdly and entertainingly 
done from the inside, and certain to 
please the more intelligent readers of 
fiction; Hugh Walpole’s addition to 
the chronicles of the Herries family, 
The Fortress (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), a long novel with the merits 
and defects of Mr. Walpole’s other 
work, but good reading in any case; 
Family History by V. Sackville-West 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50); and The 
Shadow Flies by Rose Macaulay (Har- 
per, $2.50). Readers in search of a good 
romantic novel need look no further 
than Maurice Walsh’s Blackcock’s 
Feather (Stokes, $2). Mr. Walsh wrote 
The Key Above the Door several years 
ago; it sticks firmly in the Landscaper’s 
mind as one of the most delightful nov- 
els of its type that has appeared in 
years, and the new book is as good. . 


Good Non-Fiction 

ucH of the important non-fiction 
else the Landscaper has been unable to 
procure advance copies, and these books 
will be discussed later. A few of the 
titles still to come that ought to be 
worth watching for are these: Paul 
Hutchinson’s Storm Over Asia (Holt, 
$2.50), a complete examination of the 
Far Eastern situation by an authority on 
the subject; The Wife of Rosetti by 
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Violet Hunt (Dutton, $4), an account 
of the goings-on of the very un-Victorian 
Pre-Raphaelites by a woman who is a 
prize gossip-writer, and never dull even 
when most garrulous; The Scottish 
Queen by Herbert Gorman (Farrar and 
Rinehart, $3.75), a biography of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, on which Mr. Gorman 
has been at work for months, and which 
is certain to be a real contribution, as 
well as first-rate reading; The Great 
American Land Bubble by A. M. Sokal- 
ski (Harper, $3.50), a serious book on 
a serious subject; High Low Washing- 
ton by “30 32” (Lippincott, $2.50), 
still another of life in our na- 
tional capital; Lez’s Operate by Dr. 
R. H. McKay and Norman Beasley 
(Long and Smith, $3), a surgeon’s book 
on operations with some apparent truths 
in it that will not be relished by mem- 
bers of the medical profession without 
a sense of humor—there are doctors 
who do not forget the bogus elements 
of their “science”; and Tétans of Lit- 
erature by Burton Rascoe (Putnam, 
$3.75), a history of literature told in 
terms of short biographies of great au- 
thors. Mr. Rascoe is one of those ex- 
tremely fortunate people who seem un- 
able to write dully about anything, and 
however much the academic may be in- 
clined to quarrel with some of his judg- 
ments in this book, it will be worth 
reading. 
Mr. Chase’s Way Out 

© MucH for the outlook. Already at 
S hand are many important books for 
serious-minded Americans. We may as 
well start with Stuart Chase’s A New 
Deal (Macmillan, $2.50), since Mr. 
Chase has made himself the spokesman 
for an active group of open-minded 
people, and has done yeoman work in 
attacking many phases of the bunk that 
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permeated American life in the boom 
period. For this job, he deserves the 
deepest thanks from all of us; the 
Landscaper has sometimes thought his 
book, written with F. J. Schink and 
called Your Money’s Worth, marked 
a sort of turning point in contemporary 
history. Mr. Chase did not stop with 
this delightful and refreshing exposé 
of the methods of our pure advertising 
profession and our ever-so-virtuous in- 
dustrial leaders; he went on to help 
establish Consumer’s Research, another 
triumph. Besides all this, he writes en- 
gagingly and knows how to make eco- 
nomics interesting to any one who can 
read without moving the lips. A New 
Deal is a book about collectivism, in 
which Mr. Chase believes very firmly. 
He is confident, in other words, that a 
planned economic system, with en- 
gineers and economists in charge, would 
have everything to be said for it as 
opposed to the existing capitalistic or- 
der, whose present breakdown is so pro- 
foundly shocking in spite of the insist- 
ence of gentlemen like Mr. Herbert 
Hoover that the collapse occurred as 
a result of outside pressure and not be- 
cause of structural defects within. Mr. 
Chase’s book bears a striking resem- 
blance to many volumes of its general 
order that have been commented upon 
here in that it is sound and not to be 
quarreled with so long as it is engaged 
in pointing out the flaws in the existing 
system; it seems to this cynical observer 
to go somewhat haywire when it dis- 
cusses constructive plans for a way out. 


Is Russia Our Ideal? 


R. cHasE and his fellow col- 
lectivists can not forget Russia; 

the present book ends with a remark 
something like this: “Why should 
Russia have all the fun?” The flaw in 
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this argument is fundamental, because 
nobody knows just how much fun Rus- 
sia is having, but if she is having any, 
the fun results from a set of arcum- 
stances in no respect parallel to those 
existing in this country today. Then, 
too, it is essential that one have faith 
in the wisdom of scientists in general, 
and engineers and economists in par- 
ticular, before it is possible to subscribe 
to Mr. Chase’s theories. This faith the 
Landscaper lacks; as a young man 
filled with ideals, ‘he fought the battle 
of good government in more than one 
city —city managers and all that — 
and always saw scientific p , even 
on a small scale, defeated by the gen- 
eral cussedness of the voters, or per- 
haps it was their inherent belief in their 
wisdom on all subjects that did the 
trick. This, of course, is debating with 
Mr. Chase’s theories rather than writ- 
ing about his book, and the book is a 
good one, sound or not in all its par- 
ticulars. Until Mr. Chase and his 
engineer-economists can take over the 
Government, a useful volume of recent 
publication will be Emergency Relief 
Work by Joanna Colcord, William G. 
Koplovitz, and Russell H. Kurtz (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, $1.50), which 
explains how twenty-six communities 
set up their relief organizations in 
1930-1931, and tells in great detail of 
the most satisfactory methods of han- 
dling men and women who are out of 
jobs and willing to do something to 
earn bread and meat. It is a more 
scientific volume than A New Deal, 
and, as has been suggested, more im- 
mediately useful. 


What America Is Like 


7 COUNTRY OF YouRS by Morris 


Markey (Little, Brown, $3) re- 
excellent 


cords the impressions of an 


i 
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reporter, received during 16,000 miles 
of travel all over America. Mr. Markey 
was curious to see what the United 
States was like, and like the good news- 
he is, went straight to the 
source for his information. He traveled 
in a Ford east and west, north and 
south, talking to all kinds of people 
and keeping his eyes and ears wide 
open. His conclusions are that this is a 
lovable country, but that its people are 
suffering acutely from want of leader- 
ship, and are profoundly cynical or 
apathetic about their Government, and 
about the future of the country. In 
other words, that they have lost faith, 
don’t know where they are going, and 
do not seem to care very much. 
Landscaper liked Mr. Markey’s book, 
which is good reading, and perhaps 
ought to be genuinely alarming, but 
the trouble with generalizations such 
as those just mentioned is that they have 
always been true of any large section 
of the human race at any given time. 
They are suspiciously applicable to any 
period, and therefore lose some of their 


There is little doubt of the truth of 
the charge of lack of leadership, but 
this, after all, is a democracy, and 
democracies, in theory, at least, do not 
need leaders; they are governed and 
controlled by the wisdom of the masses, 
through whom God speaks in no un- 
certain tones. One suspects that Mr. 
Markey’s book would, if it were read, 
give pain to some of the people who 
cling to the notion that this country, 
even in a depression, is a favored land, 
and free from the pains and miseries 
that irk less fortunate nations. A spate 
of books ing Washington may 
have had something to do with the rise 
of cynicism in this country; More 
Merry-Go-Round is a current best-seller 
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and as full of gossip as its predecessor, 
which tended to make the statesmen 
of the period look like bumpkins and 
zanies. Washington Swindle Sheet, by 
William P. Helm (Albert and Charles 
Boni, $2.50) is another book of the 
same sort, except that it is not anony- 
mous, and confines its scope to an attack 
upon petty waste and graft by United 
States Senators. Mr. Helm is a Wash- 


ington correspondent of long experi- 
ence and is careful of his facts. 


cA Happier Time 

HERE was a happier time in the 
Tise story of this country. Claude G. 
Bowers writes about it in his fine 
biography, Beveridge and the Progres- 
sive Era (Houghton Mifflin, $5), a 
fascinating portrait of an interesting 
politician done against a clearly seen 
and thoroughly well-drawn _back- 

ground. Beveridge belonged to the 
e manifest destiny” era, when America 
was supposed to be the light-bringer to 
peoples who might otherwise never 
know the blessings of contact with a 
Christian civilization such as ours. If 
the Japanese statesmen who are ar- 
ranging affairs in Manchukuo and else- 
where need any material for orations, 
they might por to Mr. Bowers’s vol- 
ume. Of course, the principal reason 
Beveridge is so much more interesting 
than the run of politicians of his ilk is 
that in his later years he settled down 
to literary work and produced two 
magnificent biographies, or one and a 
large part of another. Mr. Bowers can 
not always escape the oratorical in his 
style, but is unfailingly interesting on 
any phase of American politics. Other 
recent books that throw light upon the 
historical development of this country 
include John Quincy Adams by Bennett 
Champ Clark (Little, Brown-Atlantic 
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Monthly Press, $3.75), a scholarly and 
readable account of the life of a grand 
old fighter, whose course covered an 
incredible number of the important 
events in the early history of the United 
States. He was secretary of the Ameri- 
can legation in Petersburg at the age 
of fourteen, knew all the earlier leaders, 
such as Washington, Jefferson, etc., and 
was in the House of Representatives 
with Jefferson Davis and Lincoln; he 
was a member of the House, in fact, 
when he died at eighty. Arthur Pound 
has told the story of a remarkable 
family in The Penns of Pennsylvania 
(Macmillan, $3.50), from the doughty 
admiral of the Restoration, whose 
valiant deeds won his son the grant of 
land he named Penn’s Woods, to the 
last survivor, most interesting chapter 
in the history of America. And that first 
great American rebel, who fought so 
determinedly for religious freedom, 
Roger Williams, is the subject of an 
excellent biography called Roger Wil- 
liams: New England Firebrand, by 
James Ernst (Macmillan, $4). 


With Marxian Eyes 

NE of the definite trends in Ameri- 

can thought, thus far limited to 
a small circle of intellectuals in New 
York, but none the less definite, finds 
its complete expression in The Libera- 
tion of American Literature by V. F. 
Calverton (Scribner, $3.75), a Marxian 
interpretation of how we came to have 
the sort of literature we have. A simple 
statement of Karl Marx’s attitude 
toward literary creation is that it arises 
invariably from a class struggle, and 
Mr. Calverton sets out determinedly to 
fit this preconceived theory to this 
country. His knowledge of American 
culture is nowhere near sufficient to 
give his study the proper authority; he 
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wrenches his facts to fit his theory, and 
he writes carelessly and awkwardly. He 
belongs, however, to the proletariat 
group, and several of its members, 
some of whom ought to know better, 
have already praised his book as a mas- 
terpiece. Of all things in the world, 
Ellen Glasgow seems to have furnished 
this group with their battle-cry in a 
quite innocent and understandable re- 
mark she made some months ago; she 
said that in the present state of affairs 
she reserved most of her sympathy for 
the well-bred. The Marxians do not of 
course like the well-bred, and save all 
their sympathy for the under-dog, the 
downtrodden masses. The Marxian re- 
volt in America is a tempest in a teapot, 
almost as exciting as the now-forgotten 
controversy over the New Humanism, 
and destined to exercise every bit as 
much influence upon life and literature 
in the United States. 


Cheers for the Frontier 


R. CALVERTON would find much to 
M quarrel with in a striking and 
original work on Mark Twain by Ber- 
nard De Voto called Mark Twain's 
America (Little, Brown, $4). Mr. De 
Voto takes sharp issue with Van Wyck 
Brooks and others who have painted 
Mark Twain as a disappointed genius, 
held in tight restraint by the Puritanism 
of his family and friends. This is not a 
formal biography; it is a fine, full- 
blooded picture of life in early America 
written around the theory that Mark 
Twain was never anything except a 
frontiersman, and that his whole art 
derived from its frontier setting. This 
is a fighting book, and right or wrong, 
there is no doubt of Mr. De Voto’s 
knowledge of the frontier, nor of the 
thoroughness of his study of Twain in 


relation to his background. Regardless 
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of theories, however, Mark Twain’s 
America is rousing and robust reading 
from a brilliant young novelist and 
thinker whose veins seem to contain 
blood rather than ice water. 

In the belief that fiction offers sig- 
nificant commentary upon the life of 
the period, the Landscaper turns now 
to some typical American novels of the 
season. Some comment has been made 
above upon the proletariat group; a 
number of novelists, critics and re- 
viewers are definitely committed to the 
notion that whatever they do must be 
Marxian or worthless. This is applying 
the relatively simple standard of alleged 
social value to writing, which has been 
thought for a good many years to be 
somewhat of an art. The Landscaper, 
a Tory die-hard in such matters, clings 
firmly to the opinion that a novel, a 
poem, or a critical essay may be good 
and valuable without a trace of social 
propaganda in it, and by the same token 
may be ever so poor however deter- 
mined its author is to put over his 
sermon. These remarks are prompted 
in this instance by a statement from 
Sinclair Lewis that a novel by Catherine 
Brody called Nobody Starves (Long- 
mans, Green, $2) is a proletarian novel. 

Perhaps it does fall into some such 
classification, but as Mr. Lewis carefully 
points out, it also happens to be a good 
novel in that its characters are alive, its 
incidents entirely credible, its problems 
very close to us; its style good and its 
construction intelligently handled. It 
centres about the lives of American fac- 
tory workers, those who enjoyed the 
blessings of the standardized system in 
its heyday. One will find the Ford fac- 
tories in it, and not a very pleasant 
picture, either; nor are the other fac- 
tories painted in especially glowi 
colors. It reads like an 
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however; its hidden truth may have 
some bearing on the fact that Americans 
were not a happy people even during 
the boom times, but spent their leisure 
hours in trying to get as far away as 
possible from their usual environment. 
This is not the normal course for peo- 
ple who have jobs and homes they 
like. 


Nobody Starves is a good piece of 
work; its propaganda is merely the 
propaganda of telling the truth about a 
set of conditions that should never have 
been allowed to exist in a country that 
calls itself civilized. 


Other “Significant” Novels 
HERE are many other novels of 
social significance, although not 

always merely Marxian, and your 

proper follower of Marx would be the 
last to admit that there is any other 
kind of social significance. There is 

Emile Gauvreau’s new opus, The 

Scandal Monger (Macaulay, $2), 

which deals with the rise and fall of the 

conductor of a Broadway column. Mr. 

Gauvreau was managing editor and 

publisher of the New York Evening 

Graphic during the rise of the best- 

known of these columnists, and so 

ought to know what he is talking about. 

It is the Graphic that has fallen in this 

case, however; the columnist seems to 

go bravely on. Mr. Gauvreau, who re- 
vealed the secrets of tabloid journalism 
in another novel of his, Hot News, an- 
nounces that his purpose in writing 

The Scandal Monger was to warn the 

American people of the danger of 

Broadway columnists, which is a de- 

lightful piece of tabloid rationalization, 

paralleled by the familiar tabloid trick 
of running a photograph of a person- 
able young woman with no clothes on 
and saying underneath: “There ought 
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to be a law against this.” The point is, 
however, that whatever Mr. Gauvreau’s 
purpose, he has written a book of im- 
portance because of his explanation of 
the manner in which columnists of the 
type of Walter Winchell and others 
have come to be important figures in 
the life of the country, making, as Mr. 
Gauvreau more than the 
President of the United States, and 
perhaps wieldinggreaterinfluence. . . . 


Novels About the South 

PECIAL significance, too, is to be 
S found in such novels as Grace 
Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread 
(Macaulay, $2), the story of a group 
of poor mountain whites in the South 
suddenly snatched from their primi- 
tive communities and turned into mill 
workers, This sort of thing has hap- 
pened over and over again in the South 
during the past ten years, arousing un- 
restrained enthusiasm on the part of 
Chambers of Commerce and Rotary 
Clubs. Miss Lumpkin is not so enthusi- 
astic; she can see tragedy in the sit- 
uation. She is evidently thoroughly 
familiar with her material, and handles 
it with sufficient skill to make it inter- 
esting. Welbourn Kelley’s Inchin’ 
Along (Morrow, $2), another novel of 
the South, is also significant; it shows 
a young Alabama white man looking 
at his Negro neighbors with nothing 
except profound sympathy and under- 
standing. The Landscaper has com- 
mented more than once upon this 
change of attitude on the part of the 
younger writers in the South, and the 
comments have probably lacked some 
of the truth they may have seemed to 
contain. Nearer the truth would be the 
statement that the South has never 
been without white people who under- 
stood the Negro and sympathized with 
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him, and who detested the poor whites 
for taking advantage of the color of 
their skins to impose upon better men 
and women of a different color. But 
there is significance in the articulateness 
of people like Mr. Kelley; Southern 
writers can now tell a good deal of truth 
and continue to live in the South, which 


is certainly significant. 


cA Novel of Prophecy 

F ALL this talk of significance has not 
I proved too boring by this time, the 
Landscaper ought to add a word or two 
of comment upon Frederick Palmer’s 
So a Leader Came, subtitled A Pro- 
phetic Novel (Long and Smith, $2), 
in which a noted War correspondent 
and biographer attempts to see into the 
future of this country, and in the form 
of a novel, to tell us the story of the rise 
of a dictator who, backed by the youth 
of the land, gets us on our feet again, 
and dies a martyr. Prophetic novels are 
rarely very good, and this one is no 
particular exception, although any one 
who can be persuaded by Mr. Palmer’s 
logic that the events he forecasts will 
really come to pass may feel much more 
cheerful after reading it. 


Other Kinds of Novels 

HEN there are novels that ought to 

be read because they are beautiful, 
because they convey a sense of valid 
emotion and life to the reader, and 
furnish an zsthetic experience which 
may be, Herr Marx to the contrary 
notwithstanding, quite as valuable as 
any “significance.” One of these is 
Rosamond Lehmann’s Invitation to the 
Waltz (Holt, $2), the third novel of 
one of England’s most gifted writers 
of prose. Miss Lehmann has chosen to 
tell the story of a week in the life of a 
girl just turned seventeen; the book 
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centres around the preparations for the 
début-dance, and the dance itself. Aside 
from the appeal of exquisite prose, the 
novel is admirable for its striking char- 
acterization, its humor, its tenderness, 
and its remarkably sustained mood of 
adolescence, that peculiar blend of 
comedy and tragedy which Miss Leh- 
mann understands so well. This is not 
an over-long novel and reads in so 
straight a line that one is certain to 
finish it in an evening, but the echoes 
will endure for months — certainly 
they have with the Landscaper, who 
read the book last spring in manuscript. 
One wonders what the Marxians would 
say about a book of this kind: dismiss 
it, perhaps, as of no importance because 
it concerns itself with the well-bred; 
the members of the proletariat who ap- 
pear in it seem pretty well contented 
with their lot, which is not at all as it 
should be. 

Some of the reasons for reading Jnvi- 
tation to the Waltz also apply to Aus- 
tin Clarke’s The Bright Temptation 
(Morrow, $2.50), a charming tale of 
ancient Ireland, centring about Aidan, 
a student at the Abbey of Cluanmore on 
the Shannon. Aidan flees the Abbey 
to escape the Danes, and at once falls 
into temptation in the form of a mar- 
ried woman, whom he barely escapes. 
Then comes the lovely maiden, Ethua, 
and more trouble. There is tenderness 
in this love story, irony and wit, and 
broad comedy, and it ought not to be 
overlooked among the season’s many 
offerings. 

A New Sea-Novelist 

grace is lacking for more than a men- 
tion of several other important 

novels of recent weeks, such as Wind 

Driven by Jacland Marmur (Lincoln 

MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $2), the 
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first novel of a young Pole who, like 
Conrad, followed the sea before he 
started to write about it, a book of real 
and solid merit; The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Aloysius O’Callaghan by 
T. Washington Metcalfe (Morrow, 
$2.50), a rousing, ribald account of the 
life of a young Irishman who rises to 
be dictator of a South American republic 
after beginning life as a stable boy; 
The Years of Peace by Norman Mc- 
Leod (Century, $2.50), a second novel 
by the author of Three Steeples, praised 
here upon its appearance, in which Mr. 
McLeod deals with the years immedi- 
ately following the Civil War in the 
Wabash Valley, and goes far to justify 
the hopes expressed upon the appear- 
ance of his first novel ; and Paul Green’s 
The Laughing Pioneer (McBride, $2), 
the first piece of long fiction by a dis- 
tinguished young dramatist, which, 
while moderately interesting on account 
of its material, is not a novel of any 
especial importance, somewhat of a 
disappointment after Mr. Green’s short 
stories and sketches in Wide Fields. 
Also Marcel Proust’s The Remem- 
brance of Things Past is now available 
complete in English with the appear- 
ance of The Past Recaptured (Albert 
and Charles Boni, $2.50). The uniform 
edition consists of seven volumes, at 
$2.50 each, or $3 in the original format. 
This is the great novel of our own pe- 
riod, difficult and tedious to read, but 
the work of a genius beyond question. 


_ Mr. Van Loon and the Earth 


F THE miscellaneous volumes that 
O the Landscaper has handled lately, 
Hendrik Willem Van Logn’s Geog- 
rephy (Simon and Schuster, $3.75) is 
easily among the most interesting. In 
it, Mr. Van Loon writes of the earth 
we live on from the human point of 
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view, and is as freshly original and con- 
sistently entertaining as usual. There 
are many illustrations, Mr. Van Loon’s 
own map of the world suitable for 
framing, and an enormous number of 
pertinent observations about the human 
race. It ought to be good reading for 
any member of the family, and if the 
schools suddenly decided to adopt it as 
their geography text, maybe the mil- 
lennium might seem somewhere near at 
hand. Running Mr. Van Loon’s mas- 
terpiece a close race is A. G. Keller’s 
Man’s Rough Road (Stokes, $3.50), a 
clearly told account of the evolution 
of human society, which has been 
launched with encomia from everybody 
in reach, and which seems to deserve 
the praise that has been showered upon 
it. These two for their importance as 
= as their appeal as good books to 


Hemingway and the Bulls 


HE Landscaper’s own favorite — of 
Lee it would be, since it is princi- 
pally concerned with Spain — is Ernest 
Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon 
(Scribner, $3.50), an eminently prac- 
tical guide to bull-fighting, a sane, level- 
headed discussion of a sport that 
occupies the minds of the people of half 
a dozen nations, and about which there 
are endless misapprehensions among 
North Americans. The illustrations to- 

er with Mr. Hemingway’s captions 

rm a perfect key to the sport; some 
of them also clearly show what is called 


its brutality. If the book were no more 
than this, it would be worth reading, 
but its author has put much more into 
it, including a great deal of his own per- 
sonality, so that it reads most delight- 
fully. Dead-and-gone New Humanism 
gets a healthy kick in the pants from 
Mr. Hemingway, in as horrible a war- 
story as the Landscaper has read any- 
where, and there are other good points 
which will be mentioned later. Mean- 
time, the book is recommended whole- 
heartedly, unless you know you could 
not in any circumstances care for bull- 
fighting . . . or for Hemingway. 
Laughing Torso by Nina Hamnett 
(Long and Smith, $3) is a frank and 
amusing account of life in Mont- 
filled with anecdotes. H. War- 
ner Allen’s The Romance of Wine 
(Dutton, $4) is a delightful history 
of wine and a guide to drinking it: per- 
haps it would be a good thing to buy 
a copy and save it until the Volstead 
Act is repealed and the Eighteenth 
Amendment revoked or modified. And 
another book by Paul Cohen-Portheim, 
who has made himself one of the Land- 
scaper’s favorite authors with his Eng- 
land, the Unknown Isle, and Time 
Stood Still. The new book is The Dis- 
covery of Europe, and deals with an 
older civilization caught between the 
cross-fires of American capitalism and 
Soviet communism and their concomi- 
tant cultures. A tough spot, says Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim, who would like to do 
something about it. 
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By BarBARA E. Scott FIsHER 


of the West Indies is like a series of 

unexpected encounters with roman- 
tic, much-loved heroes you had almost for- 
gotten, so many of them once lived on those 
all but submerged mountain tops. As your 
cruise ship parts the spray of southern waters 
grown suddenly the amazing blue of the trop- 
ics, thought leaps on ahead to that string of 
sunny isles that, like the giddy tail of a kite, 
dangle between Puerto Rico and South 
America — “the Virgins and the Saints” as 
Columbus called them. 


Who's Who in the West Indies 


HERE, at Martinique, the graceful 
pees Josephine opened wide her soft 
Creole eyes at the words of the Carib fortune- 
teller whose vision foretold her rise to fame 
as Empress of the French. Born on Nevis, 
Alexander Hamilton at the behest of his 
French mother and Scotch father, worked 
as a clerk in St. Croix, and complained in a 
letter to a friend who had gone to America to 
study, even as you and I might have, that 
“T condemn this groveling condition of a 
clerk, and would willingly risk my life, 
though not my character, to exalt my sta- 
tion.” Another celebrity who lived for two 
years in St. Pierre on Martinique was 
Lafcadio Hearn, who accomplished much 
of his finest writing during his stay. The only 
ocean voyage George Washington ever made 
was to Barbados (Little England) where he 
went during the winter of 1751 with his 
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brother Lawrence, who was in ill health. 


This same Barbados that Washington and 
his brother found so greatly to their liking 
very much annoyed the one-armed hero of 
Trafalgar, Admiral Lord Nelson, but then he 
was in love with the widow Nesbit who lived 
over on Nevis, and could not get away as 
often as he might have wished. Red Legs, 
Old Teach, Henry Morgan, Sir Francis 
Drake — freebooters and pirates de luxe — 
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hover phantom-like over the West Indies in 
such crowds that every port your ship makes 
seems like a fresh instalment of some good 
old breath-taking dime novel. 


Our Own Blue Beard’s Castle 


T. THOMAS, where Columbus touched on 
S his second voyage, is one of the “Vir- 
gins” that belongs to the United States, 
though for ages it flew the flag of Denmark. 
Its land-locked harbor of Charlotte Amalie 
saved many a pirate from walking the plank 
before his time, and Blue Beard’s Castle 
where Old Teach held forth and frightened 
his victims by sticking lighted torches in his 
beard, still clings to its high perch in the hills 
and is one of the landmarks every energetic 
tourist climbs up to inspect. You have a fine 
view from this stony retreat, even though 
some less romantically inclined authorities 
are banal enough to insist that the tower was 
built in 1700 as part of the fortifications of 
St. Thomas. 


Martinique Where “fosephine Still 
Repgns 


KIMMING along past some of the lesser 
S “Saints,” you open your eyes one morn- 
ing in the quiet waters of the harbor of 
Fort de France, glorious Martinique. As 
soon as the anchor goes for its splash, things 
begin to happen. The water is alive with 
little boats bobbing precariously around to 
take you ashore, and black, eager-faced boys 
demand you engage them for guides. That 
same indefinable sense of vivacity you always 
experience on arrival in Paris is as keenly 
apparent in this little nook of Colonial 
France. Your eye is at once arrested by the 
handsome faces and graceful poise of the 
women, their sumptuous skirts, brilliant 
kerchiefs, and an oriental riot of color every- 
where. The only cool, calm object on the 
island is the marble statue of Josephine, 
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standing erect, gowned in the costume of the 
Empire, Napoleon’s crown resting on her 
regal head. Around her, back and forth over 
the roadways and cross walks of the savanna, 
shuffle and patter the bare feet of countless 
Negroes. You drop gratefully on a bench to 
watch the amazing crowd and perhaps to 
ponder the thoughts of Josephine as she 
gazes off towards the Trois Islets where she 
passed her girlhood in an old sugar mill. 

St. Pierre was once the very life of Marti- 
nique, but now when you walk through its 
ruined streets, the whole vivid account of 
the dread disaster of 1902 comes back — 
Mount Pe ~* in eruption, and one of the 
gayest and, _you like, wickedest little cities 
on earth destroyed much as was Pompeii. 
Forty thousand lives snuffed out on a beauti- 
ful May morning. 


‘famaica and Her “Gentlemen of the 
eMain”’ 

ARGEsT of th ‘ritish West Indies, no 
Uv cruise is complete without making port 
at Kingston, Jamaica. Here in the old days, 
particularly at Port Royal across the harbor 
from Kingston, pirates, freebooters and 
“gentlemen of the Main” foregathered from 
far and near. Not only did the rascally 
Henry Morgan evince a particular fondness 
for Jamaica and terrorize the Spanish Main, 
but after his spectacular sack of Panama 
when he was caught and sent back to Eng- 
land to be hanged, he returned at the behest 
of the English King who had knighted him, 
to be Lieutenant Governor of Jamaica and 
Commander-in-Chief of all its forces. King- 
ston grew accustomed to riches in its youth 
and today is the second wealthiest port in 
the West Indies. Not only Kingston, but 
the entire island is a favorite with Americans 
who are equally enamoured of its hospitality 
and “‘Swizzles.” 


(uragao of Dutch Tradition 


IKE a staid old Holland landscape, Wil- 
lemstadt on the Dutch island of Cu- 
racgao paints still another picture for you to 
carry away in your recollections of the West 
Indies. Its pink and yellow, blue and green 
houses with steep roofs, dormer windows 
and gleaming tile decorations appear to 


complete the illusion of actual Dutch houses, 
except that there are no storks looking wisely 
at the world from the chimneys. They make 
up for this reprehensible oversight in Cu- 
ragao, however, by raising ostriches — 
ever so many of them. Curacao lacks the 
allure of other tropical islands for it is 
sterile and dry, but what it lacks by way of 
charm in vegetation is more than compen- 
sated for by its commerce. Its free port at 
Willemstadt simply swarms with vivid 
nationalities from all over the world, and as 
you gaze fascinated by the throngs of trad- 
ers, you hear perhaps for the first time that 
marvelous jargon known as Papiamento — 
a glorious mixture of Spanish, English, 
Dutch, Indian and Negro dialects. 


Dawn Beneath Old Morro Castle 


RUISING up from the south no sight is 
C more satisfying than the harbor of 
Havana at dawn. Veiled in the misty loveli- 
ness of sunrise, grim old Morro clings to its 
rocky headland as though it kept sullen 
watch over the flat-roofed city that spreads 
along its shore for miles. Iridescent layers 
of mist float silently in the still air before 
the brilliance of the sun scatters them like 
pearl dust and the ancient city awakes. Half 
a million people begin the round of another 
day. Palatial hotels, boulevards of almost 
spendthrift magnificence, theatres and shops 
that are a revelation of modernity and Twen- 
tieth Century progressiveness attract the 
cosmopolitans of the world. Yet with all its 
up-to-the-minute smartness the stunning 
capital of the “Pearl of the Antilles” is as 
irresistibly quaint and Spanish as it was 
when the gracious Donna Isabel, wife of 
De Soto, watched longingly for his return 
from the moated fastness of La Fuerza. 
This historic old stone pile on the northern 
side of the Plaza de Armas, once a powerful 
fort, is the oldest building in Havana, 
De Soto having supervised its construction 
in 1538. Behind’its thick walls was stored 
untold wealth in gold and precious stones 
— the loot of the galleons homeward bound 
from Peru, Mexico or Cartagena. La Fuerza 
stood her ground against many a raid by the 
boldest of the pirates, and she never struck 
her flag until the British took Morro and 
trained their guns in her direction. There 
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she stands today grimly hiding secrets of so noticeably keen that now world cruises 


the centuries even from you and me. 


Siam Flags Our Attention 


RED flag with an ingratiating white ele- 
A phant in its centre was for many 
centuries the national emblem of Siam. 
But Siam, like the rest of the world, is going 
modern in many ways. Its Supreme Council 
concluded, after serious deliberation, that 
the famous white elephant was passé, and 
forthwith its jolly rotund curves were ban- 
ished from the flag and sedate stripes a 
peared instead. Perhaps the Siamese ne 
their modern stripes, but the world of 
travelers misses the sight of that placid 
Noah’s Ark elephant almost as much as it 
does ancient China’s fire-spitting dragon. 
It seems too bad they had to go. So many 
nations have stripes on their flags and they 
are always puzzling. However, even if its 
flag is unfamiliar, you will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the dazzling little kingdom of 
Siam for it is utterly distinctive from the 
tilt of its up-turned roofs to the bells on the 
silver anklets of its dancing girls. Interest 
evinced by travelers to visit Siam has been 


almost invariably include King Prajadhipok’s 
gem-like country on their itineraries. Per- 
haps women are drawn to it because it is 
so entrancing a place to shop; its smilingly 
gentle people display their wares unobtru- 
sively, artistically — irresistibly. No one 
ever wants to come away from Siam without 
at least one pigeon-blood ruby carefully 
snug in his inner pocket, and no man ever 
leaves without a fine malacca walking stick. 
Fabrics are odd and gaily colored — lacquer 
wears a lustrous sheen. And where all the 
people are well-fed and happy, as they are 
in this lotus-land, shopping almost accom- 
plishes itself. 

Glance at your map. Sia.’. spreads her 
great rice-producing area like the generous. 
filling of a man-sized sandwich between 
Burma and French Indo-China. There was 
a time when her boundaries included much 
more territory, but that was before the 
English conquests in the Malay Peninsula 
and the activities of Fs: »ce in Indo-China 
narrowed her horizon. We began our friendly 
relations with this Oriental kingdom as far 
back as 1833 when Edmund Roberts con- 
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cluded a treaty of amity and commerce to 
last “‘as long as heaven and earth shall en- 
dure.” That was the first treaty made be- 
tween the United States and an Asiatic 
power, and thus far heaven and earth and 
the United States are sticking to it. 


Bangkok— Its Sights and Sounds 


ANGKOK; the capital, lies in southern 
Siam, a part of the country that seems 
a tangled mass of jungle and palm groves, 
threaded by labyrinths of blue bays stretch- 
ing in from the sea in extraordinary tropical 
splendor. Among its streets are waterways, 
known as k/ongs, and many a brown Siamese 
baby opens its éyes on these watery thor- 
oughfares and spends its entire life floating 
along their silvery lengths. Even the city’s 
markets, in all their lively color and hectic 
activity, are afloat, and whether you are 
searching for daggers made by the hill 
tribes or a fawn-colored Siamese cat with 
blue eyes, you are likely as not to find it on 
some teetering little boat on a k/ong. 

A million or more people give life to this 
golden-spired capital, throng its electric 
street cars, motion picture houses, and fine 
hotels. The Phya Tai Palace, formerly one 
of the King’s residences, has been trans- 
formed into an hotel and you will find noth- 
ing better in service, comfort or cleanliness 
wherever you may travel. Side by side with 
this air of modernity lives the impenetrable 
East. Deep-rooted reverence for Buddha and 
the mysterious side of life is evident all 
about. More than one-fifth of the area of 
Bangkok is given over to temple property 
and as you move among the throngs of 
nationalities who live here peaceably to- 
gether, you will see many Buddhist monks 
with shaven heads and quiet faces who spend 
their years in contemplation. Buddhas with 
benign countenances smile at you from be- 
neath golden-tiered umbrellas in the pep 
temples, or rise from the coiled folds of a 
giant naga, or sacred serpent, canopied by 
its seven heads. At Nakon Patom, near Bang- 
kok, you will see the largest Stupa in all the 
world. This is a bell shaped temple. Formerly 
temples of this design were erected only 
above relics of Buddha, but it has become 
the custom now to build them above the 
remains of any deceased person who has been 
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greatly venerated. Many of these picturesque 
temples are seen throughout the country. 
Festivals are an indispensable adjunct to 
Siamese life, and almost any season you 
may choose for your visit to them will find 
the natives on the verge of celebrating some- 
thing or other with exuberance. Their New 
Year, which comes on the first of April, 
brings the firing of ancient guns at the King’s 
Palace with much ceremony. Monks go in 
for a regular house-cleaning, chasing away 
evil spirits. Military and civil officials drink 
the water of allegiance to the King, and His 
Majesty receives a ceremonial bath. The 
Swing Festival, which is also celebrated in 
India, takes place in December or January 
and wears much the same air as our Mardi 
Gras with its gay processions of floats, 
dancing and general hilarity. But if you do 
not happen to have arrived at the moment of 
a festival, you are sure to encounter the 
next best thing—a cremation ceremony, 
which is just as gay and madly merry. 
With “Elephants Apilin’ Teak” 

ACK in the jungles of upper Siam, where 
B northern forests creep about the crossed 
knees of bronze Buddhas, grow the giant 
teak trees so valuable to the nation. A tall 
stately tree with large leaves and reddish- 
purple blossoms at the top, it takes between 
one and two hundred years to attain a 
height of 150 feet, but the timber from such 
a tree can probably outlast any other wood. 
It is said that beams of teakwood known to 
be over a thousand years old have been found 
in excellent preservation in some of the ruins 
of cities in India. The elephant may have 
been banished from the flag, but the Siamese 
could never carry on the business of the teak 
industry without him. Teak trees grow in 
such inaccessible places that no hauling 
machine could possibly get near the trees, 
and here the sure-footed, nimble old elephant 
comes into his own. These intelligent pachy- 
derms handle from fifty to seventy logs each 
season apiece. After the trees have been 
ringed, the elephant pushes them over, drags 
them down to the rivers, and being a master 
swimmer maneuvres them into position in 
the streams, before they can be floated down 
to the ports. These feats he performs at the 
behest of his mahout, or driver who has <e- 
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veloped a curious language which the ele- 
phant understands. It is amazing to see them 
push, when their mahouts tell them to 
push, to roll when they are told to roll the 
log, and to stop instantly on command. 
This almost uncanny understanding between 
the mahouts and their charges is a revelation 
in the way of handling animals, and the 
majority of the elephants are said to be 
gentle and obedient. Not many years ago a 
so-called white elephant was born in the 
compound of one of the great teak companies, 
and there was great rejoicing throughout 
the Kingdom, for they are thought to bring 
good luck. He was sent to the King with great 
ceremony amid the acclaim of the whole na- 
tion. He was not really white, just a dirty 
gray, but he had pink eyes—an Albino 
elephant. They should have kept their white 
elephant on their flag. 


We Take ‘fohn Smith's Advice on 
Uirginia 

APTAIN JOHN SMITH who knew more 
C about Virginia than-any other white 
man of his day wrote: “There is but one 
entrance by Sea into this Country, and that is 
at the mouth of a verie goodly Bay, the 
widenesse whereof is neere eighteene or 
twentie miles. The Cape on the South side 
is called Cape Henrie, in honor of our most 
Noble Prince. The shew of the Land there 
is a white Hilly sand like unto the Downes, 
and along the shoares great plentie of Pines 
and Firres.” 

Many who go to Virginia today will agree 
with John Smith that sailing into the mouth 
of the James and up to Norfolk, walled with 
its vast docks and shipping, is, if not the 
only “‘entrance by Sea into this country,” 
at least a most delightful gateway ‘to Tide- 
water Virginia. In spite of modern progress 
the glamor of romance sparkles on her white 
sand dunes and along the quiet stretches 
of her broad rivers as they edge back into 
the country that cradled so beneficently 
much of America’s early development. Up 
and down the rivers of Tidewater — the 
James, Rappahannock, Yorke, Potomac 
and their tributaries — swept the early life 
of the colonists. Into the James timidly 
crept the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, and 
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talk turkey 


BoLsTeR up your zest for Thanks- 
giving, declare a moratorium on 
bother and fuss, and come down to 

ity. the old appetite is ja 
sea air and sunshine will whip it to 
a keen . 

A brisk walk the Boardwalk 
in the morning. Golf — or perhaps 
a ride on the beach. Then, dinner 
-.. and such a dinner! ... at your 
own family table. That’s a real 
Thanksgiving. Turkey ... and no 
trouble 


And besides the stimulating out- 
of-doors there are squash courts, a 
gymnasium, health baths, entertain- 
ments, and a children’s playroom, 
right in the hotel. And over all is 
the homelike spirit that brings 
families back, year after year, to 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

Special fall and winter rates. 
Write for literature. 
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the Discovery bearing Captain Newport’s 
plucky little company who settled on an 
island in the stream, naming it Jamestown 
after their King. As they had passed a point 
of land whose harbor gave protection to their 
ships, it “put us in good comfort,” they 
wrote, so the bit of land was called Point 
Comfort. 


Before Richmond “Sat Pleasantly on 
Her Hill” 


0 sooNnER had the colonists intrenched 
N themselves in their flimsy shacks in 
Jamestown than Captain Newport set out 
with twenty-one others in a shallop to 
explore this virgin land and find, if they 
could, that everlasting short-cut to the 
Pacific that dogged the lives of so many 
venturous men in those days. Instead they 
came to an Indian town “of twelve houses 
pleasantly seated on a hill,” above the falls 
of the James — one of the very hills on 
which Richmond sits so pleasantly today. 
John Smith began his explorations of Vir- 
ginia on this expedition, and Smithfield, in 
connection with which you and I dream only 
of the famous Smithfield hams, perpetuates 
his name. 


Warren House — Oldest in Virginia 


PPOSITE Jamestown Island John Smith’s 

map indicated “The New Fort,” later 
called Smith Fort where the colonists were 
to repair in case of an Indian attack, and 
about two miles up Grey’s Creek on which 
the fort was situated you may see the 
Warren House — the oldest brick house in 
Virginia, whose age is attested by a docu- 
ment stating that it was begun in 1651. 
It does not appear to be one of those old 
Virginia houses which had its brick under- 
ground passage to the river, as had Clare- 
mont where Edgar Allen Poe often visited, 
and so many of the other Tidewater homes, 
nor did it have its secret pit in the fireplace 
where valuables were hidden when danger 
threatened, but it is one of the treasured 
landmarks of this country. 


Williamsburg — Our (Colonial Bequest 
Mes Plantation, to which the capital 


of the colony was transferred when 
Jamestown had been destroyed by fire in 
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1698, was a few miles inland from the river 
and there Williamsburg came into being. 
More than a quarter of a century before, it 
had been the scene of a “lasting peace” 
entered into by the Indian kings and their 
queens and the royal governor of Virginia. 
The pact was sealed and the governor 
presented each with a coronet of false jewels, 
one of which, given to the queen of the 
Pamunkeys, may be seen among the treasures 
of the Virginia Historical Society today. 

William and Mary College at the end of 
the broad shadowy length of Duke of 
Gloucester Street, Bruton Church with its 
canopied pew for the royal governor, and the 
Powder Horn, an octagonal building where 
the ammunition sent out by Queen Ann 
was stored, have grown part of the ancient 
green and white town. The George Wythe 
House, built before the Revolution, and one 
of the first buildings repaired by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in his inspiring restoration 
of colonial Williamsburg was occupied by 
Washington while engaged in the prelimi- 
naries of the fateful battle of Yorktown. 

Among other houses which have survived 
the centuries and are interesting because of 
their historic associations are Basset House 
and homes belonging to the Randolphs, 
Carters, Carys and many other notable 
Virginia families. Washington spent his 
honeymoon with the Widow Custis in her 
“six-chimney house” in this sleepy little 
town and when Mr. Rockefeller completes 
his restoration of Williamsburg, a new 
Raleigh Tavern will replace the famous 
hostelry which is now but a memory, and a 
new Apollo Room will be reproduced to 
enable us better to visualize the days when 
Williamsburg rang with American inde- 
pendence. 


NG, Visa Required for Americans 
Uisiting Dutch East Indies 


FFICIAL announcement has reached this 
O country through the Consul General 
of the Netherlands that after November 1, 
1932, American citizens traveling to the Neth- 
erlands East Indies will be relieved of the re- 
quirement for visa on their passports. This 
includes of course, among others, Java, Sumatra 
and Bali— islands that are increasing favorites 
with a broadening group of American travelers. 
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that it be absorbed by the owners of the 
means of production. For if merely added to 
the cost of the product, it would represent 
but a temporary gain for the workman at the 
cost of all other Americans who would pay 
more for the product. It is elementary eco- 
nomics to state that if wages are increased 
“right down the line,” and the cost of the 
product with them, then wages have not been 
increased. 

The only manner in which wages really can 
be increased is by taking them out of the 
profits of the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. And when this margin of profit is en- 
tirely wiped out, what do we have but social- 
ism? Real “universal possession” on the part 
of the masses leads to something so akin to 
socialism and confiscation of private property 
as to be almost indistinguishable hos the 
real thing. 

But I suspect, of course, that Mr. Tolis- 
chus is not really advocating “universal 
possession,” but instead, an “Americanism” 
grounded on a more or less limited ownership 
of the means of production, and a more or less 
limited participation in the profits arising out 
of such ownership. In short, the same eco- 
nomic philosophy (somewhat broadened in 
scope to include a greater number of bene- 
ficiaries) as the one on which our present 
economic system has been reared. For his 
“Americanism” can function only when it is 
not universal in its application — only when 
a smaller group profits at the expense of the 
larger, for profits are always profits at some- 
body’s expense. 

I am not altogether clear, then, on how 
this “Americanism” will meet the needs of a 
situation arising out of that “emergence of 
the masses to a place in the sun which is the 
dominant characteristic discernible in our 
social evolution during the past few years.” 


Response 
By Orro Davip To.iscuus 


M* BEUTEL presents the classic argu- 
ments for socialism, namely that 


private ownership is for profit only, that 
profit is “‘always at the expense of some- 
body,” i.e., exploitation, and that therefore 


the proper solution is State ownership with 
general high wages. I have due respect for 
socialism as a doctrine, if only for the reason 
that if capitalism continues its present 
blunders, socialism is sure to follow. The pur- 
pose of my article was to point out some of 
these blunders and to suggest ways for the 
preservation and development of capitalism 
in conformity with the trend of the age. 

The arguments in the endless debate of 
socialism vs. capitalism have been stated too 
often to need repetition here. Nevertheless, I 
should like to answer some of the points Mr. 
Beutel makes. 

Mr. Beutel states that ownership means 
nothing; profit everything. That is only a 
half-truth. Though profit is the primary aim 
of ownership, there is virtue in ownership as 
such. To be able to say: “This is mine own,” 
whether it is a home or capital represented by 
stocks and bonds, is a fundamental human 
craving, like hunger or the sex appetite. It 
defies all fine-spun theories, besides con- 
tributing to human happiness and social 
stability. 

Mr. Beutel states that profit is always at 
the expense of somebody. That, of course, is 
not true. Profit is the result of exchange or 
trade, whether of labor or goods. Without 
profit, there would be no exchange, and with- 
out exchange we would have to get back to 
the Robinson Crusoe state of individual self- 
sufficiency. Why, in this age of specialization, 
the exchange of the products of one specialist 
against the products of another specialist 
should be at the expense of anybody instead 
of at a mutual profit is impossible to under- 
stand, unless one accepts the Socialist argu- 
ment that labor is entitled to all it produces 
and capital and management are entitled to 
nothing. My article advocated the wide dis- 
tribution of capital ownership in order that 
the profit due capital might find equally wide 
distribution. 

Mr. Beutel’s logic in making “universal 
possession” synonymous with “universal 
dispossession.”” is beyond me. Surely, when 
everybody has something it is not quite the 
same thing as when everybody has nothing. 
I suspect Mr. Beutel confused “universal” 
with “equal” possession. Under State owner- 
ship, everybody would have a theoretical and 
equal share in the means of production. 


Third Girl 


Amid the gayety of prep- 
arations for the Christmas - 
3° season won't you pause a 
moment to pity the “third 
girl”? Among all young 
women who die between 
the ages of 15 and 30 one 
out of three dies of tuber- 
culosis—a human sacrifice 
to ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. Tuberculosis is pre- 
ventable and curable. Turn 
ur pity into action and 
y Christmas Seals. Your 
nies help spread the 
owledge that will save 
lives. 
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VARIED OTHERS 


On the Meaning of Life. By Will Durant. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. $1.50. 

Mr. Durant presents here in a symposium replies to his 

inquiry as to where people find their inspiration and 

their consolation. Among those writing their answers 
are: Gandhi, Edwin Arlington Robinson, André Mau- 
rois, and Mary E. Woolley. 

Introduction to Religious Education. Edited by 7. M. 
Price. Associate Editors, L. L. Carpenter and 7. H. 
Chapman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

Twenty-seven authors, all teaching education, religion, 

sociology or kindred subjects, have written a thorough 

study of religious education, including such topics as 
methods of teaching religion and the réle of the home 
and Sunday School. 

Personality. By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Various aspects of this ever fascinating subject are con- 

sidered here: what it is that makes personality effective, 

and ideals and types of personality. 
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Under the “Americanism” I advocated, 
everybody,.or nearly everybody, would have 
an actual, but naturally varying, share in the 
means of production, the share of each indi- 
vidual depending on his own capability and 
initiative. Surely there is a difference between 
my theoretical share as a resident of New 
York in the commonly owned Brooklyn 
Bridge and my private ownership of, say, one 
hundred shares of U. S. Steel stock, which, 
unfortunately, I do not possess. This is quite 
aside from the argument as to whether 
individual ownership and therewith indi- 
vidual initiative and responsibility are better 
than common ownership and bureaucratic 
administration. 

Mr. Beutel says the simplest way to dis- 
tribute both ownership and profits is through 
higher “real” wages. The argument I ad- 
vanced was that wages are not enough. 
Wages will always be influenced, at least to 
some extent, by supply and demand, and 
individual skill. And they do not satisfy the 
craving for ownership, or ion. I there- 
fore advocated the widest possible distribu- 
tion of capital ownership, under proper safe- 
guards, in order to supplement wages with 
capital profits, thereby increasing purchas- 
ing power, social stability and social effi- 
ciency. 

If by his suspicion that I really advocate 
“limited ownership” and “limited participa- 
tion in profits” Mr. Beutel means that I 
believe there will always be some who own 
more than others, he is correct. I have no in- 
tention of advocating equal ownership. The 
differences between rich and “poor” will 
always remain. If that should seem immoral 
to Mr. Beutel, I might quote such an au- 
thority on socialism as Mr. Stalin, who, ac- 
cording to that interesting book, Not To Be 
Repeated, states: “Marx and Lenin say that 
the difference between skilled and unskilled 
labor will exist even under socialism, even 
after the abolition of classes . . . because 
even under socialism ‘wages’ would be paid 
according to the work done and not according 
to one’s needs.” 


In the December issue Otto David Tolischus 
will discuss the results of the 
Ottawa Conference. 
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